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Answer  of  Paper  Makers  Gives  Little  Ground  to  Hope  for  Early  Relief  Prominent  Advertising  Men  Comment  Favorably  Upon  Ideas  Out- 
From  Shortage  of  Supply — Chairman  Hurley  is  Trying  Hard  lined  by  Head  of  American  Tobacco  Company,  in  Interview 

to  Adjust  Matters — Sunday  Operation  and  Attitude  of  Printed  Exclusively  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher — Agree 

Labor  Enter  Into  Problem  —  Jobbers  Also  a  Factor.  That  Best  Copy  is  Result  of  Competitive  Effort. 


Washington*,  September  19. — Strenu-1 
ous  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Federal  ! 
Trade  Commission  to  adjust  the  news 
print  paper  situation  so  that  publishers 
will  not  suffer  by  the  shortage  and  high 
cost  of  paper.  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the 
Commission,  Is  especially  active  en¬ 
deavoring  to  adjust  matters.  He  has 
just  returned  form  New  York,  where  he 
delivered  an  address  before  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  is 
in  daily  communication  with  news  print 
interests  in  trying  to  bring  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  tangled  situation.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  busily  engaged  upon  the  re¬ 
port  to  be  made  about  October  1,  au-  . 
thorized  by  the  Owen  resolution,  which 
called  upon  the  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  reason  for  the  high  cost  of 
news  print  paper. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  to-day 
received  the  reply  of  the  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  its  pro¬ 
posals  for  protecting  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  country  from  a  porssible 
suspension  this  fall.  This  reply  was  pre¬ 
pared  following  the  conference  in  New 
York  on  Thursday,  September  14,  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  and  Chairman  Hurley,  of 
the  Commission. 

The  principal  point  discussed  at  the 
conference  was  how  the  supply  of  paper 
sold  in  the  open  market,  on  which  the 
smaller  newspapers  depend,  could  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  regard  to  the  Commission’s 
suggestion  for  Sunday  operation  and  for 
the  transfer  of  machines  temporarily 
from  other  grades  of  news  print  paper, 
the  executive  committee  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply: 

LADOR  WILL  NOT  CO-OPERATE. 

"Statements  were  submitted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  Association 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


TiXJSlMESS 

OPPICE: 


The  Editor  and  Publisher’s  exclusive 
interview,  in  last  week’s  issue,  with 
Perclval  S.  Hill,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  in  which  he 
gave  his  reasons  for  splitting  up  agency 
accounts,  attracted  unusual  attention, 
and  was  widely  read  and  commented 
upon  by  advertising  men. 

Mr.  Hill’s  statement  that  advertising 
should  be  specific,  and  not  general, 
meets  with  approval,  and  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  different  selling  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  copy  for  different  brands 
manufactured  by  his  company,  using 
the  methods  of  his  selling  force  as  an 
example  of  the  idea  he  has  in  mind, 
appeal  to  the  majority  as  logical  and 
businesslike. 

A  number  of  general  agents,  whose 
policy  is  not  to  comment  publicly  on 
such  matters,  privately  endorse  the 
ideas  of  the  head  of  the  tobacco  com¬ 
pany,  and  express  wonder  that  more 
business  men  have  not  adopted  the 
same  broad  principle  on  which  to  rear 
an  advertising  structure  along  original 
and  intensive  lines. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  The  Editor  and  Pubusher, 
commenting  on  the  interview; 

FROM  W.  R  HOTCHKIN,  OF  THE  CHELTEN¬ 
HAM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  NEW  YORK. 

‘‘I  have  read  the  article  in  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  of  September  16, 
giving  the  views  of  Mr.  Percival  S. 
Hill,  in  reference  to  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company’s  method  of  handling 
their  advertising. 

"I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
agencies  that  would  resent  an  attitude 
like  that  of  Mr.  Hill,  because  there  is  a 
.superstition  that  an  entire  account 
should  be  handled  exclusively  by  one 
agency;  and  it  is  this  same  supersti- 


showing  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  PItESS  ACENT  TRYING  TO  GET  A  FREE  NOTICE  FROM  THE  CITY  tious  feeling  that  has  caused  the  death 


news  print  paper  manufacturers  to  induce 
the  working  men  to  increase  their  hours 
of  work,  and  suggesting  that  the  Federal 


EDITOR,  WHEN  HE  SHOULD  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  OFFICE. 


of  many  a  patient  at  the  hands  of  a 
doctor  of  medicine  because  he  resented 
dividing  up  the  attention  to  his  patient 


Tradp  Pnmmi«sinn  take  this  matter  in  .  ........  between  himself  and  one  or  more  other 

raae  commission  take  mis  m  being  obtained  on  news  print  paper  their  cooperation.  A  serious  obstacle 

hand  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  e  would  be  useless  to  ask  the  mills  to  Sunday  operation  on  the  part  of  the  t.  u 


Commission  to  increase  the  hours  of 


to  sacrifice  those  profits  to  make  a  grade  Canadian  mills  is  a  law  passed  about 


“The  American  Tobacco  Company’s 


work.  The  executive  committee,  speak-  which  most  of  them  are  not  partlcu-  eight  years  ago  prohibiting  such  opera-  very  complex  one  and  a 

mg  for  themselves  and  with  much  cer-  interested  at  this  time.  Many  of  tion  between  midnight  Saturday  and  ® 

tainty  for  most  of  the  members  of  the  starvation  diet  midnight  Sunday.  securing  individual  InitlaUve  for  the 


for  many  years,  and  now  that  they  have  A  prominent  publisher  who  was  pres- 


tainty  for  most  of  the  members  of  the  starvation  diet  midnight  Sunday.  securing  individual  InitlaUve  for  the 

Association,  announced  that  they  wou  d  ^  prominent  publisher  who  was  pres-  P"®*"®** 

be  perfectly  willing  to  run  their  mills  to  opportunity  to  leave  a  grade  so  ut-  ent  at  the  conference  made  the  sug-  advised  is  very  wise. 

the  extent  that  it  was  possible  to  run  unprofitable  and  undesirable  as  the  gestlon  that  a  committee  of  publishers  «•  <=®^taln  amount  of  di- 

them  with  due  regard  to  the  upkeep  of  ^^^f^cture  of  news  print  paper,  they  should  work  with  the  executive  com-  secured  in  one  agency 


be  perfectly  willing  to  run  their  mills  to  opportunity  to  leave  a  grade  so  ut-  ent  at  the  conference  made  the  sug- 

t  e  extent  that  it  was  poss  e  o  run  unprofitable  and  ifndesirable  as  the  gestion  that  a  committee  of  publishers 


machines  in  the  mills,  but  that  all  efforts  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  mittee  of  the  Association  to  regulate  the  ^^aving  different  men  in  that  agency 

that  had  been  put  forth  heretofore  by  manufac-  distribution  of  paper  so  that  each  pub-  different  brands;  but  the  general 

the  newspaper  publishers  to  Induce  the  ^  principle  of  providing  Individuality  for 

labor  unions  to  agree  to  operate  the  pointed  out  that  unless  such  coSpera-  the  advertising  of  each  separate  brand 

mills  with  which  they  have  contracts  Sunday  operation  an  obstacle.  was  obtained  Sunday  operation  certainly  a  wise  and  sound  policy  to 

had  utterly  failed.  In  regard  to  the  sug-  ^  ^  wnniH  not  heln  the  situation  for  the  Pursue,  and  It  is  very  rarely  that  the 

gestion  that  an  effort  be  made  to  trans-  Commissioner  Hurley  stated  at  the  _  president  of  a  great  corporation  has 


SUNDAY  OPERATION  AN  OBSTACLE. 


gestlon  that  an  effort  be  made  to  trans-  having  liberal  contracts  president  of  a  great  corporation  has 

fer  machines  to  news  print  paper  that  conference  that  the  Commission  would  t^e  ext^^^^^^  enough  courage  to  back  to  the  limit 

are  now  operating  on  other  grades  of  be  glad  to  e  up  e  ma  er  o  un-  ^  j^eans  and  the  smaller  the  advertising  of  a  dozen  different 

paper,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  profit  day  operation  with  the  labor  union  sf-  obtained  by  this  means  ana  tne  smaiier  , 

on  other  grades  is  so  much  greater  than  ficlals  and  use  its  good  offices  to  secure  (.ConcMed  on  page  26)  {Concluded  on  Page  26.) 
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CO-OPERATION  TO  AVERT 
FAMINE  IN  NEWS  PRINT 


F.  W.  Kellogg,  Publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  and  Post,  Says  That 
Publishers  and  Paper  Manufacturers 
Should  Get  Together  to  Make  the  Best 
of  the  Present  Tight  Market. 

Ox’iperation  between  news  print 
manufacturers,  the  organization  of  the 
country  into  districts,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  .size  of  large  city  papers  will  do 
more  to  alleviate  the  present  serious 
situation  and  to  avert  a  news  print  fam¬ 
ine  than  by  following  any  one  of  the 
many  other  methods  that  have  been 
.suggested,  in  the  opinion  of  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  and  Post. 

t^nless  a  general  reduction  in  the 
.size  of  new.spapers  shall  be  made,  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  to  develop  more  paper 
mills  themselves,  but  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  either  of  these 
exjM-dients,  if  they  will  get  together 
with  the  manufacturers  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  clear  up  the  situation,  which  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  many  seem  to  think, 
Mr.  Kellogg  declares. 

DEiCRIBS  ABUSE  OF  PAPER  MEN. 

Abuse  of  paper  makers,  who  are 
.straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  requirements,  wiil  not  accom¬ 
plish  anything,  and  legi.slation  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  export  of  news  print  at  a  time 
when  imports  are  335,000  tons  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  export.s,  will  only  aggravate  the 
situation,  further  complicate  matters, 
and  intensify  the  present  problems 
with  which  the  mill  men  are  grappling, 
he  .says,  as  will  also  the  proposal  to 
levy  a  tax  on  paper  in  the  event  that 
it  should  go  above  a  set  price. 

Discussing  the  matter,  Mr.  Kellogg 
spoke  as  follows  to  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Pubusher,  prior  to 
leaving  for  the  West:  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  is  right.  The  print  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  publishers  should  get 
together. 

DUE  TO  ECXJNOMIC  LAW. 

"Exaggerated  newspaper  abuse  will 
not  get  publi.shers  anywhere  with  the 
news  print  manufacturers,  nor  can  the 
Knited  States  Government  do  very 
much  toward  regulating  the  world’s 
supply  of  print  paper.  The  present  sit¬ 
uation  is  really  economic — it  follows  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

“One  of  the  most  foolish  things  sug¬ 
gested  is  the  proposal  to  prohibi”,  the 
export  of  white  paper.  At  the  present 
time  about  65,000  tons  of  print  are  ex¬ 
port  <>d  yearly  from  the  United  Slates, 
and  there  are  imported  more  than  400,- 
000  tons.  In  other  words,  if  the  United 
States  refuses  to  allow  this  65,000  tons 
to  be  exported,  then  tlie  65,000  tons 
utilized  in  this  country  and  cut  off  from 
other  countries  will  have  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  Canada.  The  readjustment 
of  this  tonnage  will  upset  "the  market 
itnd  further  disrupt  conditions,  and 
where  a  close  paper  market  has  al¬ 
ready  adjusted  itself  to  conditions,  this 
change  will  make  another  widespread 
rearrangement  necessary,  and  e/ery 
disturbance  of  this  kind  will  only  ag¬ 
gravate  the  situation. 

“The  proposed  bill  in  the  Senate,  by 
Senator  Hitchcock,  which  would  plaoe 
a  tax  on  paper  when  it  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  will  in  no  way  change  con¬ 
ditions,  except  to  make  the  cost  of 
news  print  higher  to  small  publishers. 

"I  believe  it  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  publishers  of  the  country  lo  co- 
oiierate  with  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers.  I  have  enjoyed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  paper  makers  of  the 


United  States  and  Canada  for  nearly 
tw'enty-flve  years,  and  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  handle  fairly  a  very  difficult 
situation.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  publishers  should  quarrel  with  the 
paper  manufacturers  than  business 
men  should  quarrel  with  their  bankers. 

SUGGESTS  GETTING  TOGETHER. 

“The  publishers  themselves  can,  by 
counselling  and  cooperating  with  the 
manufacturers,  do  much  to  relieve  a 
tight  paper  market.  At  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  white  paper 
throughout  this  country,  Canada,  South 
America,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  and 
India,  and  all  of  the  British  dependen¬ 
cies. 

“Germany,  which  has  furnished  a 
great  deiil  of  the  sulphite  to  the  world, 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  world’s 
market,  and  has  taken  practically  all 
of  Sweden’s  supply.  Norway  is  send¬ 
ing  her  surplus  paper  to  England  and 
France.  Norway  and  Sweden,  before 
the  war,  could  be  counted  on  to  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  the  world’s  tonnage, 
but  England  has  been  compelled  to  take 
practically  all  of  this,  on  account  of 
the  way  her  paper  makers  are  going 
into  the  army. 

CENTRALIZING  IN  CANADA. 

“At  the  present  time  the  paper-mak¬ 
ing  industry  is  rapidly  moving  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  that  country  is  bound  to  be 
the  great  paper-making  section  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  mills  of  Canada  are 
being  operated  now  by  Americans  and 
American  capital. 


“I  have  known  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  News  Print  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  his  ability, 
fairness,  and  intelligence. 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  print  paper 
situation  is  in  nearly  as  bad  shape  as 
many  seem  to  think,  and  I  believe  that 
the  situation  can  be  materially  r-eme- 
died  by  publishers  making  a  rational 
and  earnest  effort  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  still  further  organize  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  other  words,  publishers  and 
manufacturers  must  all  join  to  conserve 
each  other’s  interest. 

WASTING  A  MILUON  A  TEAK. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  at 
the  present  time,  fully  $1,000,000  is  an¬ 
nually  wasted  by  publishers  in  buying 
from  distant  mills,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  freight  rates. 

“I  believe  that  the  publishers  should 
divide  the  United  States  into  about 
eight  districts,  and  that  each  district 
should  appoint  some  active,  able,  and 
energetic  publisher  as  a  representative 
for  his  entire  district,  and  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  permanently  co¬ 
operate  with  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“There  are  two  remedies  for  the  sit¬ 
uation  at  the  present  time — a  radical 
general  decrease  in  the  size  of  all  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  the  large  cities  or  for 
the  development  of  more  paper  mills  by 
the  publishers  themselves. 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  use 
either  remedy,  if  publishers  will  really 
cooperate  with  the  manufacturers.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  newspapers.” 


FIND  OUTPUT  CONTRACT. 
ED  FOR  IN  ADVANCE 


Western  and  Southern  Publishers  Visit 

Northern  Minnesota  News  Print  Mills 
But  Find  Little  Encouragement— Hope 

to  Secure  Co-operation  in  Distribution 

of  Supply. 

St.  Paul,  September  19. — ,V  score  of 
Southern  newspaper  publishers  in  St 
Paul  to-day,  en  route  home  from  a  visit 
to  International  Falls  paper  mills,  were 
not  optimistic  over  possibilities  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  serious  print  paper  short- 
age. 

“Buying  up  enough  piants  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  publishers,  or  else  es¬ 
tablishing  enough  new  ones,  would  be 
the  best  method  of  insuring  ourselves 
against  the  shortage,”  said  F.  W.  All- 
sopp,  publisher  of  the  Little  Uock 
(Ark.)  Gazette.  “The  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  should  be  congratulated 
in  obtaining  their  own  mill.  We  wish 
we  were  all  able  to  do  likewLsc.  One 
trouble  is  that  it  is  a  poor  time  for 
mills  to  sell.  They  are  all  doing  a  good 
business  and  making  money.  Another 
is  that  not  all  publications  have  the 
necessary  funds  to  purchase  their  own 
plants.  Getting  together  and  establish¬ 
ing  new  plants  would  be  the  next  best 
plan,  but  we  understand  it  requires 
about  two  years  to  start  one.  We  need 
relief  right  away." 

'  try  for  cxi-operation. 

Mr.  Alsopp  said  the  publishers  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  some  helpful 
adjustment  by  inducing  seme  of  their 
number  who  were  best  taken  care  of  to 
turn  some  of  their  supply  to  those  most 
pressed.  The  conference,  he  said,  had 
been  partly  successful  in  that  respect, 
although  each  man  at  the  conference 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  publication  actu¬ 
ally  needs  all  the  paper  it  has  been 
promised. 

The  delegation  was  convinced  that,  so 
far  as  the  International  Falls  mills,  at 
least,  were  concerned,  no  artificial  short¬ 
age  has  been  produced,  according  to 
Mr.  Allsopp. 

PAPER  IS  ALL  SOLD. 

“We  are  persuaded  that  conditions  are 
due  entirely  to  an  increase  of  demand 
over  supply.  There  seems  to  lie  a 
greater  demand  than  ever  for  print  pa¬ 
per,  whereas  fewer  mills  are  turning 
it  out.  Many  of  the  mills  have  given  up 
manufacturing  it  to  concentrate  on 
higher  grades  of  paper,  and  the  mills 
still  making  print  paper  have  their  out¬ 
put  contracted  for  a  long  time  ahead. 
We  found  that  the  International  Falls 
mills,  although  they  turn  out  350  000 
tons  a  day,  have  their  output  entirely 
contracted  for  until  some  time  next 
year.” 

Several  of  the  publishers,  including 
A.  F.  Seested,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  Lafayette  Young,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  remained  at  International  Falls. 

Among  the  members  of  the  party  are 
W.  G.  Crounze,  Omaha  World-Herald; 
Tams  Bixby,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan;  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times;  J.  M.  Thompson,  New  Orleans 
Item;  T.  A.  Sammons,  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal;  A.  F.  Griest,  Topeka  Capital;  E.  L. 
Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  D.  D. 
Moore,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ; 
Marcelus  Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle,  and 
L.  T.  Golding,  St.  Joseph  News-Pre.s.s. 


The  progress  of  the  world  wait.s  upcai 
the  thought  of  a  majority.  How  best 
to  clarify,  vivify,  educate  a  nation's 
collective  mind,  is,  therefore,  the  one 
comprehensive  problem. 


HAS  MR.  PALMER  FOUND  A  SOLUTION 

OF  NEWS  PRINT  SHORTAGE  PROBLEM? 

Manager  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Analyzes  Produetion  and  Consumption, 
and  Suggests  Possible  Remedy. 

In  a  special  bulletin  to  the  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  Manager  Lincoln  B.  Palmer  says: 

“During  1916  there  w’ill  be  produced  on  this  continent  approximately  1,900,- 
000  tons  of  news  print,  or  about  150,000  tons  in  excess  of  1915  production.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  6,120  tons  for  each  of  the  310  working  days. 

“Machines  producing  now  about  900  tons  per  day  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
producing  news  print  two  years  from  to-day,  and  the  total  increased  tonnage 
in  sight  at  the  present  time,  much  of  which  will  not  be  available  until  1918, 
amounts  to  but  about  1,000  tons  per  day.  » 

“Assuming  these  estimates  to  be  correct,  the  production  two  years  from  now 
will  be  increased  but  100  tons  per  day,  or  31,000  tons,  an,  increase  of  1  6-10  per 
cent,  for  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  8-10  per  cent,  per  year. 

“It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  normal  increased  demand  for  news 
print  is  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  would  call  for  an  increase  of  234,840  tons 
to  supply  the  1918  market,  while  but  31,000  tons  seem  to  be  in  sight. 

“It  is  obvious  that  an  increasingly  serious  situation  awaits  the  consumer  of 
news  print  unless  new  production  in  large  volume  be  provided  for  without  loss 
of  time,  and  that  not  less  than  660  tons  per  day  additional  must  be  brought  on 
the  market. 

“These  figures  are,  of  course,  at  best  only  approximate,  and  are  based  on 
conditions  some  of  which  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  more  than 
roughly  estimate.  They  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present 
production  equals  demand,  which  is  not  the  case.  Therefore,  assuming  a  6 
per  cent,  or  normal  increase  of  demand  during  the  next  two  years,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  additional  machines  now  producing  news  print  may  be 
put  on  other  grades,  an  increased  production  of  not  less  than  660  tons  per  day 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  probable  1918  demand. 

“EITHER  THE  PRESENT  MILLS  MUST  IMMEDIATELY  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  NECESSARY  INCREASED  TONNAGE.  OR  NEW  CAPITAL  MUST 
BE  SECURED  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  A  NEGLECTED  MARKET. 

“THE  SOLUTION  WOULD  SEEM  TO  BE  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF 
PUBLISHERS  PURCHASING  A  TOTAL  OF  ABOUT  ONE  THOUSAND  TONS 
PER  DAY,  AGREEING  TO  MAKE  INDIVIDUAL  CONTRACTS  SUPPORTED 
BY  A  BOND,  FOR  SAY  A  FIVE-YEAR  SUPPLY  AT  A  PRICE  INCLUDING 
A  FIXED  PROFIT  OVER  COST,  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CONTRACTTS  BEING 
MERGED  INTO  ONE  CONTRACTT  TO  TAKE  THE  ENTIRE  SUPPLY  OF 
ONE  OR  MORE  PROSPECTIVE  MILLS. 

“BY  THIS  METHOD  IT  WOULD  SEE.M  NEW  CAPITAL  IN  AMPLE 
AMOUNT  COULD  BE  SECURED  TO  PRODUCE  ANY  QUANTITY  OF  NEWS 
PRINT  REQUIRED.  TENTATIVE  NEGOTIATIONS  ALONG  THESE  LINES 
ARE  NOW  PENDING. 

“WILL  NOT  MEMBERS  WHO  WOULD  CARE  TO  ENTER  INTO  SUCH 
AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  A  SUPPLY  BEGINNING  ABOUT  TWO  YEARS 
FROM  DATE  NOTIFY  THE  MANAGER?” 


ml 
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PUBLISHERS  MAY 

EMPLOY  PAPER  EXPERT 


NEW  HEADS  FOR 

BIG  NEWS  SERVICE 


W.  R-  Hearst  Appoints  Fred  J.  Wilson 

as  General  Manager,  and  W.  H.  John¬ 
son  as  Head  of  Feature  Department  of 

International  News  Service— W.  A.  Far- 

relly  Retires  to  Enjoy  His  Means. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  following  the 
decision  of  Uichard  A.  Farrelly  to  re¬ 
tire.  A  new  department  ha.s  been  cre¬ 
ated,  to  dispose  of  the  organization’s  fea¬ 
tures,  and  this  division  has  been  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  parent  body,  in  order 
that  the  scope  of  the  Association  may 
be  extended  and  its  service  increased. 

Fred  J.  Wilson  becomes  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Service. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  new  to  the  Hearst 
Service.  He  has  had  wide  experience, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  In  the  far  North,  in  which  he  has 
acted  in  every  capacity  in  the  news 
departments  of  newspapers.  He  has 
met  and  is  personally  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  publishers  and  has 
broad  knowledge  of  the  duties  he  is  as¬ 
suming.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Wil.son 
organized  and  managed  the  Pacific  Coast 
News  Service,  from  which  association 
he  came  to  the  International.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News;  and  for  several  years  pre¬ 
vious  w'as  connected  with  the  United 
Press,  as  New  England  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  in  the  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  offices,  and  in  New 
York. 

(WERED  BIG  NEWS  STORIE.S. 

From  the  time  he  edited  the  Yu¬ 
kon  Sun  and  the  Dawson  Daily  News, 
in  the  Far  North,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  having  covered  some 
of  the  notable  news  events  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  followed  the  outlaw  Harry 
'Tracey  through  Oregon  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Journal  and  the  American, 
and  was  three  years  with  the  New  York 
Herald,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Hearst  service  in  Chicago,  coming  from 
that  city  to  the  New  York  American. 

He  covered  the  Rosenthal  trial  and 
the  execution  of  the  four  gunmen,  weis 
on  the  Mexican  border  during  the  first 
burst  of  trouble  with  the  republic  to 
the  South,  and  was  one  of  the  first  men 
on  the  ground  to  handle  the  insurrection 
in  the  coal  fields  of  Trinidad,  Col. 

When  he  received  the  call  to  re- 
eqter  the  Hearst  service,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  general  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  News  Service  by  J.  W.  Par¬ 
tridge. 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  International  News  Servicb 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  others  are 
contemplated.  C.  Snyder  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  in 
New  York;  Barry  Farris  becomes  the 
news  manager  on  the  day  side;  George 
Holmes  has  been  appointed  day  man¬ 
ager,  and  I.  J.  McDonald  night  manager 
in  Chicago.  F.  B.  Attwood  will  remain 
in  charge  of  the  night  side  in  New  York. 
Percy  Thomas  becomes  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  and  William  Ryan  night 
wire  manager.  Other  changes  are  in 
prospect,  and  an  extension  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  increased  efficiency  are  planned. 
Since  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  charge  the 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Journal  and  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  have  signed  up 
with  International. 


Plan  on  Foot  to  Select  Man  to  Act  as 

Business  Agent  in  Dealing  With  News 

Print  Manufacturers — Prominent  Pub¬ 
lishers  Hold  Conference  Here  on  Ways 

and  Means  to  Relieve  the  Situation. 

Members  of  the  paper  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  are  considering  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  experienced  paper  authority, 
to  act  as  business  manager  and  inter¬ 
mediary  between  publishers  and  the  news 
print  manufacturers.  It  is  stated  on 
reliable  authority  that  the  committee 
has  sought  such  an  expert  for  some 
time,  and,  while  no  one  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  is  hoped  that  they  now  have 
the  right  man  in  view.  The  idea,  it  is 
■said,  is  to  get  some  one  who  will  take  up 
the  work  at  the  point  where  it  was  re¬ 
linquished  by  the  late  John  Norris. 

As  the  demand  for  white  paper  in¬ 
creases,  the  necessity  for  having  within 
the  organization  such  a  man  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  present 
tight  condition  of  the  market  seems  to 
hasten  the  conclusion  that  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  must  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  duties  of  the  ex¬ 
pert,  who  will  understand  every  phase  of 
the  paper  industry,  will  be  to  take  up 
all  questions  of  supply  that  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  members  and  to  act 
for  them  in  every  capacity. 

Plans  were  formulated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Wednesday,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  relieving  the  present  acute  con¬ 
dition  existing  in  the  market,  and  prove 
of  great  benefit  in  the  future.  The 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  number  of  the  directors  of 
the  Association,  who  were  invited  to 
participate.  The  meeting,  which  con¬ 
vened  at  11  A.  M.,  continued  into  the 
afternoon.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  conference  were  H.  L.  Rogers,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  F.  P.  Glass, 
of  the  Birmingham  News;  D.  D.  Moore, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ;  E. 
H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  H.  L. 
Bridgman,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union; 
Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times;  E.  P. 
Call,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
R.  W.  Knott,  Louisville  Post,  John  S. 
Bryan,  Richmond  News-Ledger,  and 
August  Seested,  Kansas  City  Star. 

There  are  widely  divergent  views  on 
the  part  of  many  publishers  as  to  the 
best  method  to  follow  to  bring  about  a 
normal  condition  in  the  print  paper 
market.  Some  have  suggested  that 
newspapers  suspend  publication  for  two 
weeks,  others  that  the  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  should  suspend  one  day 
each  week,  and  still  another  is  that  the 
newspapers  materially  reduce  in  size  the 
moment  they  cannot  purchase  news 
print  at  a  reasonable  price;  some  wish 
to  wage  war,  while  others  talk  peace  and 
cooperation  with  the  manufacturers. 

L.  15.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  states  that  newspapers  must 
continue  to  practice  the  most  rigid  econ¬ 
omy.  Every  possible  waste  should  be 
cut  off,  and  every  reduction  made,  to  the 
end  that  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  paper  shall  be  used.  The  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  is  not  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  paper  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Palmer  says,  while  consumption  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Therefore  it  remains  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  keep  their  demands  well  with¬ 
in  the  amount  of  white  paper  produced 
by  the  mills  of  the  country.  Publish¬ 
ers  who  have  not  done  so  mu.st  consider 
seriously  the  question  of  eliminating 
every  form  of  waste. 


^tUOHNSOti^ 


be  the  selling  division  of  that  oi’gan-  BIG  MILL  FOR  ST.  PAUL  DAILIES 
ization.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
sales  of  the  feature  matter.  The  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  feature  end  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  is  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  the  organization,  and  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  the  manager 
of  this  division  is  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  with  the  Hearst  service 
during  the  past  eight  years.  He  joined 
the  organization  in  1910  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  and  later  the  Sunday  monthly 
magazine.  Later  he  was  transferred  to 
Boston  as  publisher  of  the  American, 
where  be  remained  six  montha  In 
January,  1916,  he  took  charge  of 
Hearst’s  Magazine,  and  Increased  the 
circulation  from  250,000  to  616,000. 


Paper  Supply  for  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  Assured  by  Purchase. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  19. — The 
Dispatch  Printing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Itasca  Paper  Company  mill 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  The  price  paid 
for  the  mill  was  not  stated. 

The  Grand  Rapids  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  aproximately  10,000  tons  a 
year,  of  which  amount  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
will  use  7,500  tons.  Some  tonnage  will 
be  available  for  the  use  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  during  September  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  months,  but  owing  to  obligations  in 
contracts  now  binding  on  the  paper 
company,  the  entire  product  of  the  mill 
will  not  l)e  available  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  A.  C.  Bossard,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  mill,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  manager,  the  paper  company 
being  conducted  as  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  these  papers.  The  plant  em¬ 
ploys  about  100  people  and  is  the  prin- 
.cipal  industry  of  the  town,  which  has 
about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Company  man¬ 
agement  that  by  the  purchase  of  this 
mill  a  certain  paper  supply  not  only 
has  been  guaranteed,  but  also  that  the 
readers  of  and  advertisers  in  its  papers 
have  been  protected  against  an  imme¬ 
diate  excessive  increase  made  necessary 
by  the  white  paper  situation.  The 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  paper  has 
NEW  EUROPEAN  MANAGER.  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 

W.  W.  Harris  has  been  appointed  Dispatch’s  supply  of  $400,000  a  year. 

general  European  manager  of  the  In- - - 

ternational  News  Service,  with  head-  FAMINE  IN  THRILLERS  FORESEEN 

quarters  in  London.  Mr.  Harris  has  - - 

an  enviable  reputation.  Not  only  is  he  a  Publishers  of  Paper-Covered  Fiction 
judge  of  news  value,  but  of  "man  value.’’  problem. 

As  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 

Sun,  he  organized  one  of  the  most  ,  New  York  publishers  of  that  class  of 
efficient  news  organizations  in  the  world,  hterature  popularly  known  as  “the  dime 
and  when  that  paper  was  purcha.sed  by  fhid  themselves, hard  hit  by  the 

Mr.  Munsey,  it  had  a  staff  that  equalled,  high  cost  and  scant  supply  of  white 
if  it  did  not  excel,  that  of  any  previous  Va.per. 

organization  in  the  history  of  a  news-  Authors  of  thrillers’’  are  facing  a 
paper  famous  for  its  brilliant  writers,  hard  winter,  as  the  publishers  find  it  im- 
Mr.  Harris,  before  he  became  managing  Possible  to  print  and  sell  the  paper-cov- 
editor  of  the  Sun,  was  night  editor  of  volumes  at  a  profit, 

the  New  York  Herald  and  managing  Street  &  Smith,  who  have  given  to 
editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram.  Young  America  millions  of  pages  of 

Richard  A.  Farrelly,  who  retires  to  printed  thrills,  are  quoted  as  saying  that 

enjoy  a  well-earned  rest,  is  one  of  the  there  had  been  no  curtailment  of  the 

oldest  members  of  the  Hearst  organizaT  output  of  publishers  of  popular  priced 

tion,  and  has  been  connected  at  dif-  fiction  as  yet,  because  practically  all  of 

ferent  periods  with  a  number  of  Mr.  them  had  unexpired  contracts  for  paper 

Hearst’s  new.spaper  enterprises.  He  is  supplies  which  had  been  made  at  reason- 

one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  newspa-  able  prices.  When  they  are  forced  to 

TO  MANAGE  FEATi.  RE  SERVICE.  pgj.  business,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  make  new  contracts,  however,  the  cost 

W.  H.  Johnson,  who  has  been  placed  widely  known,  numbering  among  his  of  production  will  be  so  excessive  as  to 

In  charge  of  the  feature  service,  is  or-  friends  the  prominent  publishers  of  the  preclude  the  publication  of  any  but 
ganizing  a  new  department,  which  will  country,  bound  volumes. 


WIDE  NEWSPAPER  ETXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  wide  experience, 
and  has  seen  service  on  both  coasts. 
He  entered  the  bu.siness  on  a  small 
paper  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  later  went  to 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  then  to  the 
Detroit  Journal,  after  which  he  was 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  of  C.  E.  Sherin 
&  Company,  of  New  York.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Perkins  papers,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Tacoma  Ledger-News,  the 
Bellingham  Herald,  and  the  Olympia 
Olympian,  and  just  before  joining  the 
Hearst  organization  he  was  connected 
with  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency. 

Samuel  Paquin  goes  from  the  news 
to  the  feature  division  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 
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THE  “CUB”  KEPOHTER  HAS  HIS  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  AN 
ORPHEUM  HEADLINER. 


ELIMINATING  GRAFTERS 
ASSISTS  CONSERVATION 


Toronto  Globe  Saves  White  Space  by 

Charging  for  Notices  Dear  to  Women 

and  Charities — Publisher  McKay  Tells 

How  It  Is  Done — Enjoying  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Boom — Conserving  News  Print. 

Toronto,  Cajiada,  September  19. — How 
Toronto  newspapers  are  doing  some 
things  which  should  interest  American 
newspaper  publishers,  was  the  theme  of 
an  interesting  chat  to-day  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
with  J.  P.  McKay.  Mr.  McKay  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
a  director  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  said: 

“Toronto  editors  have  eliminated  the 
free-space  grafters.  When  Mrs.  High¬ 
brow  goes  vacationing,  gives  a  pink  tea, 
marries  her  daughter,  or  announces  she 
Is  a  proud  grandmother,  she  consults 
the  advertising  manager  instead  of  the 
society  editor,  and  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  former  gentle¬ 
man,  as  per  this  notice. 

NOTICES  TO  WO-ME.N 

iNotlcee  of  any  cUaracter  relating  to  future 
«r<«ita  for  wbiob  an  admission  fee  is  cliargtsl 
are  inserted  In  the  advertising  colmuns  at  luc. 
{>er  line. 

Announcements  for  Churciios,  Societies,  Clulsi, 
or  otber  organizations  of  future  events  for  wliicb 
tlM*re  is  no  admission  fee  made  are  inserte<I  in 
tula  column  at  lie.  a  word,  with  a  minimum  of 
fiOc.  for  eacli  insertion. 

“When  milady’s  son  ■wants  his  ball 
team  to  jtlay  or  practice  with  the  boys, 
he,  too,  consults  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  receiving  a  similar  notice. 

“The  churches,  aid  societies,  etc.,  do 
likewise,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  that 
a  great  deal  of  white  space  is  productive 
of  paying  results  or  else  utilized  for 
bigger  news  when  these  rules  apply. 
The  best  organized  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  corporations  has  its  readers 
assigned  to  the  pay  column  or  the 
waste-basket  in  Toronto. 

AN  advertising  BOOM. 

“Newspaper  advertising  in  Toronto  is 
liooming,  showing  from  25  to  33  per 
cent  increase  over  last  year’s  records 
on  the  Globe.  People  are  reading  the 
papers  eagerly.  They  want  news  of  the 
war,  and  the  papers  cannot  cut  down 
their  size,  for  news  is  big,  and  adver¬ 
tising  is  daily  increasing.” 

Since  the  war  the  Toronto  Globe  has 
established  a  weekly  industrial  section, 
to  furnish  reliable  news  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  opportunities  of  Canada  and  to  tell 
of  the  things  being  accomplished,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  McKay,  it  is  getting 
a  very  warm  welcome  from  readers  and 
business  firms. 

“Government  advertising  has  been 
large,”  Mr.  McKay  states,  “but  the  local 
and  general  Canadian  advertising  has 
also  been  good  and  is  increasing.” 

On  September  18  the  evening  papers 
in  Toronto  raised  the  price  from  six 
to  seven  cents  a  dozen,  wholesale.  The 
evening  papers  have  eliminated  all  re¬ 
turns.  but  the  Globe  and  other  morning 
papers  still  have  the  return  privilege, 
although  they  always  limit  the  number 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  Toronto  Globe  pays  for  its  ex¬ 
changes.  The  paper  contract  runs  until 
June  next,  and  Mr.  McKay  thinks  that 
the  increased  circulation  of  all  papers, 
owing  to  the  war  news  and  the  use  of 
the  pulp  of  Norw'ay  and  Sweden  for  use 
for  making  articles  for  soldiers,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  higher  cost  of  paper. 

“It  •will  be  higher  in  the  States  than 
in  Canada,”  he  says. 

All  the  Toronto  papers  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  the  front.  The  Globe  has 


a  roll  of  honor  of  fertj'  three  names 
from  all  departments,  and  the  division  is 
about  equal  in  every  department.  Mr. 
McKay’s  son  is  Capt.  Edward  McKay, 
of  the  Royal  Aviation  Corps.  Day  Editor 
Mitford,  of  the  Toronto  World,  speaks 
very  proudly  of  the  way  the  boys  at 
their  office  have  answered  the  call  of 
the  nation.  “Our  honor  roll  goes  around 
fifty,  and  many  more  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  and  rejected,”  he  stated. 

Forty  of  the  Star’s  family  have  gone 
overseas,  and  two  have  been  killed  in 
action. 

THE  NEWS  print  SITUATION. 

In  discussing  the  news  print  situa¬ 
tion,  James  E.  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  Toronto  Star,  stated  that  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  publishers  were  tied  up  -with  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States.  He  felt 
that,  as  far  as  the  Canadian  publishers 
were  concerned,  the  crucial  time  would 
come  about  next  January,  when  a  large 
number  of  contracts  would  expire.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  in  reviewing  the  situation, 
said: 

“In  view  of  the  critical  condition  in 
the  news  print  trade,  we  are  ‘trimming 
ship,’  so  to  speak,  so  that  if  the  storm 
does  break  over  our  heads  we  will  be 
able  to  weather  it. 

“So  far  as  husbanding  our  paper  sup¬ 
ply  is  concerned,  we  have  taken  care 
of  that.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  we 
started  to  cut  down  the  free  list.  To¬ 
day  we  have  practically  no  free  papers 
outside  of  those  to  advertisers  and  those 
furnished  as  service  copies.  We  have 
cut  out  all  of  our  exchanges  and  are 
paying  for  the  papers  we  wish  to  re¬ 
tain.  On  September  18  the  entire  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  return  list  goes  into  force.” 

Mr.  Atkinson  stated  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  were  good  and  that  they  are 
proving  an  excellent  stimulus  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  the  Star. 


LEAVES  JOURNALISM  FOR  BANKING 

Lester  L.  Jones,  of  the  Chicago  Journal, 

Succeeded  by  Charles  T.  Henderson. 

Charles  T.  Henderson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  American,  has 
succeeded  Lester  L.  Jones  as  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  associated  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  the  Peoria  Herald  and 
later  with  the  Peoria, Journal. 

After  eleven  years’  experience  in  the 
advertising  agency  field  in  the  office  (  f 
the  Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  of 
which  he  was  vice-president,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  became  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
American. 

Since  his  retirement  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Chicago. 

After  more  than  twenty  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jones  retires  to 
engage  in  banking.  He  was  assistant 
auditor  of  the  Herald  under  the  late 
James  W.  Scott,  and  when  the  Chronicle 
was  started  became  auditor  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  and  later  business  manager  of 
the  paper.  He  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Journal  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  the  Journal 
has  made  remarkable  progress  In  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

Having  been  a  student  of  financial 
matters  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr. 
Jones,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
associates  who  are  familiar  with  his 
sterling  qualities,  arranged  to  purchjise 
a  bank,  of  which  Mr.  Jones  will  become 
president. 


The  important  things  are  not  the  ma¬ 
terial  substances  you  own,  but  your 
thoughts  about  those  things. 


DENIES  PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS  HAS  BEEN  SOLD 


President  Wells  Says  that  .Mthaugh 

Paper  Is  in  the  Market,  It  Will  Not 

Be  Sacrificed — Much  Interest  .\rouie4 

by  Rumors  of  Negotiations  for  Pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Well  Known  Old  Journal. 

Philadelphia,  September  20.  —  The 
Press,  of  this  city,  is  not  yet  sold,  the 
two  Ledgers  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  There  were  some  negotia¬ 
tions  with  W.  W.  Chapin,  who  was 
formerly  owner  of  a  Newark  paper  and 
has  conducted  papers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  they  came  to  nothing.  The 
final  conference  was  held  in  New  York 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  9th,  between 
Mr.  Meek  and  Mr.  Chapin,  and  the  deal 
was  off,  but  the  Evening  I.edger  of  the 
.same  date  and  the  Morning  Le<lger  next 
day  printed  the  story  which  .set  all 
the  gossips  buzzing  again. 

Reports  of  the  sale  of  the  Press  have 
been  circulated  at  intervals  during  the 
past  year,  the  stories  sometimes  being 
absurd  in  the  extreme,  as,  for  instance, 
when  it  was  said  that  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Nichol,  the  Senator-contractor  from 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  a  syndicate 
which  had  purchased  the  sheet.  To 
state  clearly  the  position  of  the  paper, 
which  has  suffered  some  annoyance  by 
the  oft-repeated  rumors,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wells,  president  of  the  Press  Company, 
said  to-day:  “I  suppose  any  property  is 
for  sale  If  the  owner  gets  the  right  kind 
of  an  offer.  We  are  willing  to  sell  if 
a  buyer  comes  along  who  will  pay 
what  the  paper  is  worth.  Until  such 
a  one  appears  we  are  going  right  on 
making  money,  and  not  worrying  our¬ 
selves  about  idle  rumors,  which  seem 
to  be  inspired  by  malice.” 

After  the  publication  of  the  story  of 
the  prospective  sale  in  the  Ledger,  long¬ 
distance  calls  came  to  Mr.  Wells  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  and  from  ev¬ 
ery  paper  in  Philadelphia  and  many  in 
the  State  until,  as  he  humorously  com¬ 
plained,  it  was  a  nuisance.  The  Press  is 
part  of  the  Wells  estate,  which  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Cyrus  Gray,  president  of 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  as  trustee.  It  was  first  is.sued 
on  August  1,  1857,  and  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  history,  many  famous  pub¬ 
licists,  literary  men,  and  artists  having 
served  at  different  times  on  its  staff. 

PAPER  has  long  history. 

The  Press  was  founded  by  Col.  John 
W.  Forney  at  the  time  when  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  North  and  South 
were  approaching  a  crisis,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  strong  Republican  sheet. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  later  Postmaster- 
General  under  McKinley,  and  still  later 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  was  editor-in- 
chief  after  its  sale  to  Calvin  Wells,  a 
wealthy  iron  merchant  of  Pittsburgh. 
Major  Moses  P.  Handy  was  managing 
editor,  and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  now 
head  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  associate  editor.  Since  the  advent 
of  Samuel  W.  Meek  as  general  man¬ 
ager  eighteen  months  ago,  the  pai)er 
has  made  an  extraordinary  advance,  both 
in  circulation  and  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torially,  as  a  popular  medium.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Section,  established  some  eight 
months  ago,  has  been  a  great  hit,  and 
the  financial,  real-estate,  and  book  de¬ 
partments  have  been  markedly  succe.s.s- 
ful.  In  auto  news  and  advertising  the 
Press  carries  a  volume  of  business  which 
has  made  it  one  of  the  foremost  auto 
mediums,  while  the  Pure  Food  Show 
held  last  March  established  a  record 
which  has  not  been  beaten,  but  which 
will  be  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  Food  and 
Home  Show  which  will  be  held  this  fall. 
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HERALD 

Tour  Saks  In  Ntw  Tork 


For  81  years  THE  NEW 
YORK  HERALD  has  been  the 
leading  National  Newspaper. 

Four  gene'ations  of  thrifty  New 
Yorkers  have  relied  on  the  HERALD 
as  their  daily  Buying-Guide.  HERALD 
readers,  with  minds  to  decide  and 
money  to  huy,  have  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  country’s  most  effective 
single  group  of  buyers. 

The  HERALD  is  now  ONE  CENT 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  and  shrewd 
advertisers  are  now  buying  its  rising 
market. 
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Political  Cuts 

for 

Campaign  Purposes 

also 

Portrait 
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for 

Window  Cards 

with 

Union  Label 


MANHATTAN  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  . 
COMPANY 

251-253  William  St.  New  York 


RUSSELL  DEFENDS  HIS 
CRITICISM  OF  WILSON 


Says  the  Principles  Involved  Justified 

Syndicate  Writer  in  Sending  Message 

Which  Led  to  His  Being  Refused  Pass¬ 
port —  Washington  Times  Demands 

Removal  of  Robert  Woods  Bliss. 

The  experience  of  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  the  well-known  newspaper  man, 
with  the  American  Embassy  officials  in 
Paris — chronicled  in  a  recent  issue  of 
this  newspaper — takes  on  renewed  inter¬ 
est  with  the  editorial  demand  of  the 
Washington  Times  that  the  offending  of¬ 
ficial  should  be  removed  from  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Woods  Bliss,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Paris  Embassy,  is  the  man  who, 
in  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Sharp,  de¬ 
clined  to  grant  to  Mr.  Russell  passport 
courtesies  which  would  enable  him  to 
visit  the  Belgian  lines  in  quest  of  war 
news  for  a  .syndicate  of  American  news¬ 
papers. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  action 
was  that,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Paris  Herald,  Mr.  Russell  had  criticised 
the  President  for  his  action  in  sending 
the  usual  official  birthday  greetings  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  incident  editorially,  says; 

“From  Mr.  Charles  EJdward  Russell’s 
own  account  of  the  incidents  that  led  to 
the  refusal  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Paris  of  a  letter  of  credentials  for  Mr. 
Russell  to  the  Belgian  military  authori¬ 
ties  there  emerges  a  good  case  for  the 
Embassy  officials.  The  refusal  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Russell  has  criti¬ 
cized  President  Wilson,  not  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  exercising  his  right  of  free 
judgment  in  America,  but  as  the  writer 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Paris  Herald, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  ‘most 
strange  and  grotesque  felicitations  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.’ 

“It  was  not  essential  to  Mr.  Russell’s 
earning  his  living  as  the  representative 
of  a  syndicate  of  250  newspapers  that  he 
should  constitute  himself  an  unofficial 
exponent  in  France  of  American  public 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
complainant  insists  that  he  wrote  the 
letter  in  his  personal  capacity,  but 
French  readers  would  probably  take  it 
as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  250  American  newspapers. 
Nor  was  there  any  guarantee  that  at 
the  Belgian  front  Mr.  Russell  would  re¬ 
frain  from  the  kind  of  free  lance  edi¬ 
torializing  which  makes  bad  war  cor¬ 
respondence  and  does  not  make  easier 
the  task  of  the  Administration  in  the 
face  of  a  sufficiently  difficult  and  compli¬ 
cated  problem.” 

The  Washington  Times  concludes  a 
leading  editorial  by  demanding  that  the 
Embassy  officials  be  called  to  account: 

“The  Embassy  official  who  took  that 
position  and  frankly  said  he  did  it  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Russell’s  letter  criticising 
the  President  should  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count,  repudiated,  and  directed  to  make 
apology  and  amends,  at  least.  Beyond 
that  ho  should  be  removed  from  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

“He  isn’t  the  sort  of  person  who  can 
render  the  sort  of  usefulness  that  Amer¬ 
icans  need  in  Europe  nowadays.” 

Mr.  Russell,  who  has  returned  to  New 
York,  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Herald  on  Wednesday,  and  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Bliss’s  refusal  to  give 
me  a  pn.ssport  that  I  applied  to  him 
then  in  my  capacity  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  syndicate  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  I  asked  him  no  personal  favor 


and  on -no  personal  grounds.  i  asked 
him  for  the  granting  of  an  official  cour- 
tesy  which  is  extended  to  all  corre' 
spondents. 

“His  objection  was  based  on  what  1 
did  in  my  personal  capacity.  He  had 
obviously  no  right  to  make  niy  personal 
rights  and  privileges  the  ground  for  re- 
fusing  a  common  courtesy  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  American  newspapers.  My  letter 
to  the  European  edition  of  the  Herald 
was  based  on  that  principle  involved  in 
the  European  war,  which  concerns  the 
fight  of  democracy  against  autocracy. 
That  is  the  prime  struggle  over  there— 
shall  a  democratic  form  or  government 
exist  or  an  autocratic  form?  ’riiis coun¬ 
try  professes  to  be  a  democracy.  There, 
fore,  can  it  have  a  ‘warm  and  friendly’ 
relation  with  an  autocratic  Emperor  or 
State?  These  are  the  issues  on  which 
I  based  my  letter.  That  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  I  stood  for.  My  criticism  of  the 
President  was  not  personal,  but  con¬ 
cerned  the  principles  involved.’’ 


A  BILLY  SUNDAY  NEEDED 


Iowa  Publisher  Sees  Need  of  Revision  of 
Standards  of  Practice. 

Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  departmental  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.,  says,  in  the  September  issue  of 
Associated  Advertising: 

“The  newspaper  departmental  needs 
a  Billy  Sunday — a  man  who  can  make 
converts.  There  is  scarcely  a  publish¬ 
er  in  America  but  knows  that  his  own 
paper  is  subject  to  free  publicity,  false 
cooperation  or  undesirable  advertising. 
An  organization  of  publishers  as  a  part 
of  the  advertising  club  movement  that 
can  enforce  these  standards  will  render 
most  valuable  service  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  profession. 

“The  next  year  should  sec  a  rewrit¬ 
ing  of  the  standards  of  practice  for 
newspapers,  and  an  effort  to  secure  its 
widespread  adoption  because  it  is  right 
and  not  because  it  is  punitive.  There 
should  be  a  larger  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  newspapers  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  There  should  be  a  very  much 
larger  membership  in  the  newspaper 
departmental. 

“This  year’s  convention  addresses  are 
now  being  published  in  booklet  form, 
to  the  number  of  2,000  copies,  and  will 
be  available  for  distribution  very  .short¬ 
ly  to  all  members  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partmental,  the  members  of  the  A.  S. 
P.  A.,  and  to  all  interested  newspapsr 
publishers,  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
them  that  the  newspaper  departmental 
of  the  advertising  club  movement  is 
their  forum,  their  debating  ground, 
their  place  of  regeneration.” 


First  Export  of  Paper  Pulp 
Washington,  September  20.  —  Paper 
pulp  is  being  exported  to  Europe  de¬ 
spite  the  great 'shortage  of  papermaking 
material  in  this  country.  The  Norwegian 
steamship  Granit  is  at  Locust  Point  tak¬ 
ing  aboard  a  cargo  of  several  hundred 
tons  of  paper  pulp  for  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Penarth,  Wales.  The  material 
was  made  from  pulp  wood  brought  to 
this  country  from  Scandinavian  ports  a 
year  ago,  and  is  in  large  sheets  ready  to 
be  converted  into  paper  on  arrival  at 
its  destination.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  cargo  of  paper  pulp  ever  shipped 
from  this  country  to  Europe.  It  has 
been  stored  in  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  pier  at  I>o- 
cust  Point  for  many  months. 


The  road  to  the  top  is  filled  with 
muddy  stretches.  You  can’t  escape  them 
and  “get  there.” 
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BRIDGEPORT  BOASTS  OF 
TWO  VETERAN  EDITORS 


ly  in  the  editorials.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  they  are  better  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  certainly,  than  they  were  in  the 
days  when  I  started. 

C.  Waldo  and  Floyd  Tucker  En-  "The  editorial  policy,  or  rather  the  at¬ 
titude,  is  much  fairer:  there  is  less  of 
personalities,  and  more  of  logical  reason¬ 
ing  and  cool-headed  argument.  Former¬ 
ly  a  rival  who  did  not  agree  with  one 
was  not  merely  mistaken,  misinformed, 
or  suffering  from  a  delusion — he  was  a 
rascal,  a  horse  thief,  and  a  liar  all  tied 
in  one!” 

DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO  RECALLEm. 

While  Mr.  Waldo  has  been  longer  in 
the  work  by  a  very  few  years,  he  doesn’t 


Some  Rare  Opportunities  in  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Printing  Presses 


We  of¥er  for  sale  at  extraordinary  low  prices  the  presses 
listed  below,  ALL  HONESTLY  REPAIRED  and  in  good 
condition : 

Goss  64-page  4-deck  Octuple  Goss  3-deck  24-page  plain 
Press  with  four  folders.  black  Press. 

Goss  48-page  Sextuple  Scott  16-page  2-deck  Press 
Press  with  high-speed  folders,  with  color  cylinder. 

Three  Goss  32-page  4-deck  Scott  8-page  Rotary  Multi- 
Presses  with  color  decks  and  Color  Press, 
high-speed  folders.  double-width 

Goss  32-page  4-deck  plain  Sextuple  Press, 
black  Press.  2-deck  Press. 

Goss  32-page  double-width  Fl^t-Bed  Press,  An- 

Quadruple  Press,  with  color 

8,  10  and  12-page  papers. 

Two  Goss  24-page  3-deck  Flat-Bed  Press,  An- 

Presses  with  color  cylinders.  pattern,  printing  4,  6, 

Scott  24-page  3-deck  Press  8  and  10-page  papers, 
with  color  cylinder.  D^p,^^  Flat-Bed  Press,  An- 

Goss  Single-Roll  8-page  gle-Bar  Pattern,  printing  4,  6, 
Press.  and  8-page  papers. 


from  the  Connecticut  or  to-aay,  witn  us 
score  or  more  of  flourishing  newspapers, 
to  the  day  when  Connecticut,  journalis¬ 
tically,  was  no  more  prominent  than 
many  of  the  small  communities  in  the 
West.  There  are,  however,  two  men  in 
Bridgeport  who  entered  the  newspaper 
game  there  when  the  town  was  in  its 
knickerbockers,  and  who  are  now  still 
doing  active  service,  and  are  vital  factors 
in  journalism  in  Bridgeport  to-day. 

These  men  are  George  C.  Waldo,  sr., 
and  Floyd  Tucker.  They  began  their 
careers  during  the  era  of  personal 
editorial  power  in  the  American  press. 
In  New  York,  Horace  Greeley  on  the 
Tribune  and  Dana  on  the  Sun  were 
waging  war  for  their  personal  opinions, 
using  their  several  journals  as  literary 
night-sticks  to  compel  the  public  to 
think  as  they  thought  and  do  as  they 
did. 

The  Bridgeport  Evening  Farmer  and 
the  Bridgeport  Standard  in  those  days 
were  of  the  same  personal  character  as 
their  big  brothers  in  the  larger  cities. 
They  fought  as  bitterly  in  the  city  and 
county  and  State  as  did  larger  papers 
on  the  national  issue. 

Mr.  ^^Tucker  joined  the  Farmer  staff 
in  1871.  He  will  not  admit,  however, 
he  is  a  veteran  in  the  newspaper  field. 

"Go  and  see  Mr.  Waldo,”  he  will  .say. 
“He  has  been  here  longer  than  I,  and 
he  can  tell  you  more.” 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  Waldo  entered  the  game  in  1865. 
First  he  was  a  reporter,  but  he  rose 
steadily  until  he  became  an  assistant 
copy-reader.  At  the  present  time  he 


tagazine  &  Periodical  Presses  Print¬ 
ing  from  Curved  Electrotype  Plates 

Cottrell  16-page  Rotary  Press  wth  flat  delivery  for  pages 


George  C.  Waldo,  Sr. 


remember  as  many  of  the  humorous  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  old  days  as  does  his  rival, 
Mr.  Tucker.  He  does,  however,  remem¬ 
ber  the  days  when  to  get  one’s  name 
in  the  personal  column  was  a  distinc¬ 
tion  worth  gaining.  In  those  days  peo¬ 
ple  were  anxious  to  find  their  names  in 
the  papers,  and  they  did  not  shrink 
from  the  reporters,  as  many  persons 
do  to-day. 

"The  county  fair  was  part  of  our  work 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,”  said  Mr.  Waldo, 
as  he  gazed  into  the  distance,  trying  to 
recall  some  of  the  good  old  times.  “There 
were  fairs  in  nearly  every  town  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  State.  The  work  of  re¬ 
porting  them  was  more  exact  in  those 
days  than  it  is  to-day.  Everybody  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  premium  list 
wanted  a  special  notice  and  generally 
got  it.  That  work  and  following  up  the 
political  meetings  was  very  trying.  The 
Standard  was  stanch  Republican,  and 
in  1882  its  editor,  Mr.  Candee,  was  can¬ 
didate  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was 
not  a  Republican  year,  however,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate,  backed  by  the 
Farmer,  won  the  election.’' 


Goss  Machine,  suitable  for  fashion  sheets  and  periodicals. 
Delivers  in  signatures  of  8  and  16  pages.  Page  size  llj4  x  16^^ 
inches. 

Scott  32-page  Farm  Journal  Machine,  for  pages  10^  .x 
15  5-16  inches. 


We  also  have  several  excellent 

Reconstructed  Presses  of  Our  Own 
Make  and  a  Large  Assortment  of 
Stereotyping,  Electrotyping  and 
Photo-Engraving  Machinery. 


All  of  which  will  be  carefully  repaired  and  put  in  good 
working  condition. 

If  you  require,  or  are  likely  to  require,  increased  facilities, 
now  is  the  time  to  provide  for  them.  Another  such  opportunity 
may  never  occur  again. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements :  we  probably  have  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  meet  them  and  will  make  the  PRICE  AND  TERMS 
RIGHT. 


The  Dunphy  Standard 
“News  is  news  only  while  it’s  new. 
Remember  that.” 

That  is  the  gospel  which  A.  L.  Dun¬ 
phy,  the  State  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  has  been  "drum¬ 
ming”  into  the  largest  force  of  highest 
priced  country  correspondents  on  the 
staff  of  any  New  Jersey  paper.  To  be  a 
correspondent  for  the  News  in  a  New 
Jersey  town  is  an  honor  much  coveted, 
and  all  because  that,  aside  from  nice  sal¬ 
ary  checks,  the  post  is  held  only  by  men 
and  women  measured  by  the  Dunphy 
standard,  which  is  pretty  high. 


Floyd  Tucker. 

is  chief  editorial  writer,  and  also  writes 
"Bridgeport  Forty  Years  Ago,”  which 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Standard. 

In  1850  the  Farmer  became  a  daily 
paper  and  changed  its  name  from  the 
Republican  Farmer  to  the  Evening 
Farmer.  Four  years  later  the  Standard 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily,  and 
during  all  the  changes  on  both  papers 
Mr.  Waldo  and  Mr.  Tucker  have  kept 
at  the  head  of  the  class. 

“A  good  many  journalists  of  the  old 
school,”  said  Mr.  Tucker,  "wall  that  the 
newspapers  of  to-day  have  deteriorated 
in  the  quality  of  their  writing,  especial- 


Further  particulars  apply  to 


R.  HOE  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


504-520  Grand  Street 

ALSO  AT 

7  Water  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  544-546  S.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
120  St.  James  Street,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


There  are  millions  of  generous,  flne- 
spirited,  kind-hearted,  helpful  men  and 
women  in  this  world.  Why  not  think 
and  feel  that  you  belong  to  their  com¬ 
pany?  Such  thinking  and  feeling  will 
flt  you  for  their  friendship. 
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VACATION  DAY$  AMID  PANORAMA  OF  SCENIC 
LOVELINESS  CHARMED  NEW  YORK  PUBLISHER 

Columbia  River  Highway  Described  by  Trained  Observer  as  World  s 
Most  Wonderful  Road — Planned  by  Men  with  Souls  of  Artists — 
Mighty  Obstacles  Overcome  by  Engineers  and  Laborers — 
Noble  Work  Done  by  Rig  Men  of  Portland. 

Ry  IX>i:iS  WII.EY, 

JiuHincHS  Manager  of  the  Xew  York  Times. 

{I  pon  his  return  to  Xetr  York,  from  a  trans-eontinental  raeation  tour,  The 
Editor  ano  Pi  blisher  rrqursffri  Louis  Wiley  to  tell,  for  the  information  and  delec¬ 
tation  of  Its  readers,  something  about  his  trip.  Thg  artiele  uhich  follows  shows 
how  eompletely  Mr.  Wiley  sueeeeded  in  forgetting  “shop,"  and  how  viindly  the 
scenic  tronders  and  economic  development  of  the  West  appealed  to  him.  Ed.] 

Familiar  with  the  travel  trails  of  Eu- 
r(>|>e,  now  used  by  the  warring  armies  of 
foreign  nations,  1  have  just  swung 
through  the  great  Northwest  section  of 
our  own  peaceful  I’nited  States,  and 
have  glimpsed  some  of  the  things  which 
make  for  the  growth  and  happiness  of  a 
poor>le  that  are  yet  fair  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  class  of  sturdy  pioneers  who 
not  many  years  ago  struggled  and  sweat 
in  the  development  of  Manhattan  Isl¬ 
and. 

Impre.ssions  of  my  soul  are  so  tre¬ 
mendous  that  1  marvel  over  the  smug 
I'ontentcdness  which  allowed  me  to  re¬ 
main  for  so  many  years  unfamiliar  with 
the  land  out  there  “where  life  is  large.” 

One  marvels  at  the  expanse  of  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Dakotas  and  Mon¬ 
tana. 

One  marvels  at  the  beauties  of  the 
Uo<-ky  Mountains  as  the  train  flits 
westward. 

One  marvels  at  the  tremendous  power.- 
possibilitios  of  Spokane  Falls,  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

One  marvels  at  the  tragedies  of  nature 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  inspiring 
and  grand  Rainier  National  Park,  the 
siHniting  streams  of  .steam  and  water  In 
the  Yellow.stone,  and  the  precipitous 
mountains  and  elevated  lakes  of  Olacier. 

National  Park.  It  is  a  panorama  of 
scenic  loveliness  which  strikes  the  eyes 
with  rejieated  views,  as  the  beating  of 
a  drum  assails  the  ears. 

And  as  the  traveller  leaves  Tacoma 
and  the  near-by  splendors  of  Rainier 
and  Paradise  Valley,  one  settles  liack  to 
review  the  gifts  that  the  gods  have 
.showereil  down  for  one  vai'ation  sea.son. 

THE  WORI.D's  finest  ROAD. 

Doming  to  Portland.  Ore.,  it  is  re- 
iiuireil  that  a  I'hange  of  cars  shall  be 
maile,  and  immediately  the  tourist  is  on 
the  ground  he  begins  to  hear  of  a  "high¬ 
way.”  I.i.stening  and  inquiring  for  this 
liaragon  among  road.s.  the  information 
is  gk'aned  that  they  s|ieak  of  the  IM- 
lumbia  River  Highway.  There  may  come 
out  from  an  unu.sed  cell  of  memory  a 
recollection  of  having  heard  or  read 
something  about  a  road  bearing  that 
title,  and  it  may  Imj  that  if  the  traveller 
has  some  of  the  very  latest  railroad  liter¬ 
ature  he  will  find  references  to  it.  Rut 
it  excites  little  curiosity,  until  one  has 
hoard  the  people  of  the  Rose  CHty  tsiking 
alKHit  their  road.  Perhap.s,  some  good 
friend,  as  in  my  case,  will  insist  on  your 
making  the  trip.  When  you  do,  you  will 
have  seen  the  most  magnificent  scenic 
road  in  the  world. 

1  have  toured  Europe  with  her  Axen- 
stras.se  and  her  Oorniche  d’Or,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  scenic  highways  anywhere 
like  the  Columbia  River  Highway. 

One  marvels  that  the  beauties  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Columbia  River  could  have 
Iieen  kept  away  from  the  travelling 
world  for  seventy-five  years. 

One  marvels,  finally,  at  the  spirit  of 
a  people  which  would  bohd  their  county 
for  $1,250,000  to  build  on  auto  road  for 
the  enjeyment  of  themeelvee  and  their 


dollar  in  bonds — one  marvels  again.  It 
is  a  fantastic  tale,  because  of  its  truth. 
It  is  a  story  that  shows  the  iron  in  the 
blood  of  the  sturdy  men  of  Oregon. 

It  is  not  only  the  most  marvellously 
beautiful  scenic  road  in  America,  but 
the  Columbia  River  Highway  is  a  splen¬ 
did  engineering  accomplishment  carried 
out  by  a  man  with  the  .soul  of  an  artist. 
It  parallels  the  Columbia  River  most  of 
the  way  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Ore.,  and  300  miles  of  this  road 
are  now  open  to  tourist  travel.  The  sec¬ 
tion  which  was  visited  on  my  trip  lies 
through  the  river  cafion  47  miles  east 
of  Portland,  and  is  a  paved  highway, 
paved  like  a  city  street  where  no  grade 


“THE  LAND  OUT  THERE  ‘WHERE  LIFE  IS  LARGE.’” 

Mr.  I.AJ11S  Wiley  (left),  and  Mr.  H.  L.  IhTTocK,  Owner  of  the  Porti.-xni) 
Orfxionian  (right),  at  Multnomah  Falls,  Columbia  River 
Highway,  Portland,  Ore. 

is  greater  than  5  per  cent.,  where  the 
curves  have  a  radius  of  100  feet  in 
width,  where  guard  rails  are  of  .solid 
rock  or  concrete  and  steel,  and  it  seems 


friends,  and  then  fail  to  provide  a  gigan¬ 
tic  advertising  fund  to  make  it  known 
to  all  the  world. 

And  when  one  listens  to  the  story  of 
the  building  of  the  Columbia  River 
■Highway  and  realizes  that  it  is  “the 
graftless  road  of  America” — where  the 
people  got  one  dollar  in  road  for  every 


impossible  for  a  mishap  to  occur. 

Leaving  Portland  we  passed  through 
the  magnificent  small  farm  section,  and 
emerged  onto  the  Highway  at  the  cross¬ 


ing  of  the  Sandy  River.  Up  the  grade 
on  the  ea.st  side  we  sailed  along  on 
the  high,  came  out  on  the  talde  lands 
back  of  the  river  and  a  moment  later 
the  party  rose  from  their  .seals  as  the 
first  view’  of  river,  gorge,  and  moun¬ 
tains  bursts  upon  them. 

Hundreds  of  feet  below  was  Itoo.ster 
Rock,  the  pinnacle  of  which  is  300  feet 
above  the  river  and  which  ha.s  always 
been  a  sacred  temple  for  Indian  wor¬ 
ship. 

A  PANORAMA  OF  BEAUTY. 

In  a  few  moments  we  came  to  Crown 
Point,  where  the  road  circles  the  top 
of  a  monolith  which  is  700  feet  above 
the  river,  and  where  the  road-bed  is 
made  of  concrete  and  steel.  In  the  een- 
tre  of  the  circle  is  going  uj)  a  mag. 
nificent  memorial  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
early  day.s,  while  from  a  sidewalk  bor¬ 
dering  the  drive  views  are  obtained  of 
river,  mountain,  and  islands  for  thirty- 
five  miles  in  easterly  or  westerly  direc-. 
tions.  From  there  .steamboats  on  the 
river  look  like  play  boats,  and  fish- 
wheels  turning  with  the  current  resem- 
ble  .spiderwebs  on  the  water. 

To  the  east  the  highway  dc.scends 
from  this  pinnacle  in  a  series  of  loop.s, 
traversing  a  forest  of  big  trees,  and 
emerges  in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 

Ahead  is  the  section  that  has  become 
known  as  the  “land  of  the  falling  wa¬ 
ters,”  no  allu.sion  to  Oregon  r.nn  Is-ing 
had.  but  referring  to  the  astoni.shing 
number  of  waterfalls  which  tumble  from 
the  cliffs.  Eleven  large  falls  are  en¬ 
countered  within  the  next  ten  m;ie.s  of 
travel.  The  cliffs  on  the  .smith  .side  of 
the  Columbia  here  attain  as  much  as 
2..';oo  feet  in  height,  while  back  of  th  an 
are  plateaus  and  higher  mountains  cov¬ 
ered  w'ith  tremendous  fir  forests.  The 
.streams  draining  the.se  areas  have  no 
outlet  except  over  the  cliffs. 

In  rapid  succession  we  come  to  Rridal 
V'eil  Falls,  Latourell,  Mist,  .Multnomah, 
Hor.setail,  Oneonta,  VVahkeena,  Dalton, 
and  (  oopey  Falls,  while  numerou.s  re¬ 
cesses  among  the  cliffs  give  glimii.ses  of 
other  bodies  of  glistening,  writhing, 
tumbling  water.  .Multnomah  Falls  is 
the  second  highe.^t  in  the  United  .States, 
and  is  a  double  fall.  Mist  Falls  starts 
2.200  feet  above  the  roadway  as  a  stream 
18  feet  wide.  Refore  it  reaches  th» 
ground  the  water  is  all  blown  away. 

nature’s  CIIARMS  I’RESERVEII. 

As  the  car  rolls  along  it  is  noticeable 
(hat  not  a  tree  or  a  rock  has  been  re¬ 
moved  to  accommodate  this  road  if  its 
taking  aw'ay  would  mar  the  hai'mony  of 
a  picture. 

At  Shell  Mountain  the  road  pas.ses 
through  a  tunnel,  and  again  a  tunnel  is 
found  at  Mitchell’s  Point.  The  latter 
has  fiv’e  great  windows  carved  throiygh 
the  outer  wall,  each  framing  material 
for  a  canvas  that  w'ould  appeal  to  a 
painter. 

Sunken  forests  have  lieen  inissed, 
where  tree.s  wave  their  dead  brandies 
under  the  water  and  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  down  with  the  fal'ing  of  the 
fabled  bridge  of  the  Gos;  visits  have 
been  made  to  the  petrified  trees;  :it 
Oneonta  gorge  one  has  li.stened  to  th' 
rumbling  of  an  underground  stream  of 
water,  and  felt  the  blasts  of  cold  air  it 
forces  through  holes  in  the  rocks,  and 
if  the  tourist  Is  fortunate  he  ha.s  wit¬ 
nessed  the  delivery  of  lumber  between 
the  mountain  and  the  mill  at  Rridal 
Veil.  Here  a  flume  winds  three  miles 
up  the  mountain  side.  At  the  top  a 
heavy  timber  is  thrown  into  the  water 
and  a  flag  raised.  One  minute  and 
twelve  seconds  later  it  shoots  out  be¬ 
low  you,  seems  to  shake  a  shower  of 


{Concluded  on  page  23) 
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TO  USE  NEWSPAPER  SPACR 


Northwest  Hotels  Will  Advertise  in  East¬ 
ern  Papers. 

Leading  hotels  of  the  Northwest  are 
planning  an  advertising  campaign  to 
bring  a  share  of  the  tourist  travel  to 
that  region,  according  to  T.  D.  Rock¬ 
well,  of  Seattle,  secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Hotel  Asociation. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well,  is  to  advertise  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  pai)er.s  of  the  East  and  South,  be¬ 
ginning  about  March  1  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  the  middle  of  the  vacation  .sea¬ 
son.  The  advertisements  will  set  forth 
the  Ihunting  and  fishing  i>ossil;ilities 
of  the  Northwe.st,  and  describe  the 
scenic  beauties  as  well  as  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  routes  of  travel,  accessi¬ 
bility  of  places  of  intere.st,  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads.  The  leading  hotels 
of  the  Northwest,  which  foster  the  plan, 
will  publish  rates  and  character  jf  .ser¬ 
vice. 


Adcraft  Club's  New  Work 

After  several  months’  work  a  special 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club, 
an  affiliated  organization  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  has  reported  and 
the  Club  has  accepted  a  plan  whereby 
the  evils  attendant  upon  the  soliciting 
of  advertising  for  special  programmes, 
.special  editions,  and  doubtful  advertis¬ 
ing  propositions  generally  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum 

The  plan  provides  that  all  advertising 
propositions  submitted  to  the  Adcraft 
Club  will  be  Investigated  thoroughly 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  cards  reporting  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  propositions 
will  be  given  authorized  solicitors. 


Thc.se  cards  may  bo  presented  when  ad¬ 
vertising  is  solicited.  All  advertising 
managers  and  other  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  city  may  procure 
from  the  Club  cards  to  hang  in  their 
offices,  stating  that  all  unknown  adver¬ 
tising  propositions  must  have  the  ap- 
prov'al  of  the  Adcraft  Club  before  re¬ 
ceiving  consideration. 

The  Adcraft  Club  will  not  place  a 
value  on  any  advertising  medium,  nor 
will  it  pass  on  the  space  rate  given. 
The  report  will  consider  only  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  proposition. 


Al)  COURSE  FOR  JUNIORS 


(.hieago  Advertising  .Association  Plans 

Practical  Instruction  for  Young  Men. 

CnicAfio,  SeptomlMjr  20. — Quite  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  study  for  members  of 
the  Junior  Advertising  Association,  a 
juvenile  offspring  of  the  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  has  peen  mapped 
out  by  committees  representing  both 
organizations. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  best  curriculum  of  this  kind 
afforded  anywhere,  and  the  further  in¬ 
tention  is  that  it  shall  be  carried  out 
in  the  most  thorough  and  lieneflcial 
manner  possible.  The  junior  organiza¬ 
tion  now  has  almost  200  members, 
many  of  whom  .show’  real  promise.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  .senior  association  to 
develop  this  talent,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  young  men  in 
getting  ahead,  but  also  for  the  future 
benefit  of  the  club. 

The  course  of  study  takes  up  the 
varied  pha.ses  of  advertising,  and  goes 
into  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
merely  theoretical,  .side  of  the  business. 


The  purchasing  of  paper,  buying  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  the  costs  of  printing, 
and  other  things  of  similar  nature  are 
to  be  considered  at  some  length. 

The  studies  are  to  be  taken  up  with¬ 
in  the  next  week  or  so,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  w’inter.  Prominent 
advertising  men  who  are  members  of 
the  Chicago  Association  will  participate 
in  the  tutelage. 


ADVERTISING  AN  ECONOMY 


Head  of  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  Goes  on  Record. 

That  “many  worthy  enterprises  fail 
from  lack  of  advertising,”  and  that  “ev¬ 
ery  honest  enterprise  can  be  tremendous¬ 
ly  developed  and  economized  by  adver¬ 
tising,”  were  striking  statements  made 
by  Eldridge  Reeves  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  disc’us-sion  of  the  proposed 
price  maintenance  legislation.  He  said: 

“It  has  been  charged  that  intensified 
advertising  of  fixed  prices  can  fool  the 
public  into  paying  more  for  an  article 
than  it  is  worth;  but  a  firm  investing 
large  sums  in  advertising  soon  finds  that 
it  is  creating  a  demand  for  its  competi¬ 
tors  to  supply  if  its  prices  are  not  fixed 
in  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Very  few  business  men  try 
to  fool  the  public  nowadays.  Misrepre- 
.sentation  in  adverti.sing  is  a  weak,  fool¬ 
ish  policy,  and  always  brings  disaster. 
Every  honest  enterprise  can  be  tremen¬ 
dously  developed  and  economized  by  ad¬ 
verti.sing  w’hich  increases  the  turnover 
at  le.ss  cost  than  by  any  other  method. 
Many  worthy  enterprises  fait  from  lack 
of  advertising.”  , 


FIN^D  ^NDEJl  Pl^OHIBlTION  LAW 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Newspaper  Vendor  Pun¬ 
ished  for  Circulating  Liquor  Ads. 

The  first  case  made  in  Georgia  for 
violating  a  provision  of  the  new  Pro¬ 
hibition  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  within  the 
State  of  Georgia  containing  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  was  made  last  week  in  At¬ 
lanta,  when  Mathew  Mindy,  sixteen,  a 
newspaper  vendor,  was  arrested. 

Since  the  bill  w'ent  into  effect,  the 
first  ot  May,  of  this  year,  the  news¬ 
dealers  have  been  forced  to  go  through 
all  of  their  newspapers  and  other  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  blot  out  all  the  liquor 
advertising  before  selling  them.  It  was 
stated  that  among  other  papers  bear¬ 
ing  whiskey  advertising,  sold  by  Mindy, 
were  copies  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
and  the  New  York  Telegraph. 

Mindy  stated  in  the  Recorder’s  Court 
that  one  of  his  competitors  had  .dip¬ 
ped  the  papers  bearing  the  prohibited 
advertising  in  with  his  papers  pur¬ 
posely  to  cause  his  arrest.  He  was 
fined  $15.75  and  warned  by  the  Re¬ 
corder  that  if  he  appeared  before  him 
again  for  the  same  offence  no  leniency 
would  be  shown  by  the  Court. 


Fighting  Fake  Advertising 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising 
League  will  increase  its  vigilance  on 
fake  advertising  schemes  and  increase 
its  efforts  to  bring  about  more  truthful 
advertising.  O.  S.  Bruck,  chairman  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  the  league, 
announced  that  A.  G.  Chaney  had  been 
appointed  merchandise  adviser  in  order 
that  efforts  might  be  put  forth  to  bring 
about  more  truthful  advertising. 


The  nNTEMTYPE 

Fair  Plav  -  Fair  Prices  -  Fair  Proeits 


Some  Points  of  Intertype  Superiority 


1 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
$3000 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLOG. 


which  place  the  man  who  would  sell  you 
something'  different  on  the  defensive — 

T wo-part  Escapement 
Universal  Ejector  (solid  blades) 
Screw-Bearing  Knife  Block 
Spaceband  Release 
Crucible  and  Mouthpiece 
Font  Distinguisher 
Mold  Disk  and  Molds 

Standardization,  Interchangeability, 
Simplicity.  Ask  him ! 


INTEMTYPE  COKPOEATION 


CH  ICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  DELET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

.  as  THIRD  STREET 


CANADIAN  AGENTS:  MILLER  &  RICHARD  7  Jordan  Siraot.  Tonmlo,  123  Priacaaa  Straat,  Wlna^a*. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

Honest  circulation  statements  and  uniform  advertising  rates,  strictly 
adhered  to,  establishes  a  newspaper  on  the  firmest 
Business  Foundation. 

By  JASON  ROGERS, 

Publisher,  The  New  York  Globe. 


TWO  great  fundamental  principle* 
•were  established  by  Victor  F.  Law- 
son  years  ago  when  he  was  putting 
down  the  foundation  for  the  building  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  probably  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  enduring 
newspapers  ever  established.  These 
principles  should  be  known  to  every 
newspaper  worker,  for  the  nearer  he 
can  stick  to  their  rigid  enforcement, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  secure  success. 

The  first  is  absolute  frankness,  re¬ 
garding  circulation  figures,  and  the 
second  is  unqualified  uniformity  regard¬ 
ing  advertising  rates  for  like  quantities 
of  space  strictly  adhered  to,  under  the 
various  classifications  of  business.  Mr. 
Lawson  likes  to  tell  playfully  the  story 
of  his  early  experiences  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  When  he  asked  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  about  rates  and  was 
told  that  “they  got  what  they  could,” 
and  how,  when  be  asked  about  circula¬ 
tion,  there  was  an  air  of  uncertainty 
that  made  him  believe  that  no  enduring 
structure  could  be  built  on  such  a 
flimsy  foundation. 

BBQINNINQ  NEWSPAPER  REFORMS. 

Mr.  Lawson  tells  of  the  difiScuIties 
and  struggles  necessary  to  put  the 
Daily  News  on  a  10,000  net  paid  basis, 
at  which  point  he  established  a  fixed 
and  rigid  basis  of  advertii^ing  rates 
which  has  been  maintained  since. 
From  that  day  to  this,  and  that  was 
many  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  plainly  stated  its  circulation 
from  month  to  month,  regardless  of 
whether  it  went  up  or  fell  off. 


These  reforms,  for  they  were  radical 
departures  at  the  time  he  put  them  in 
practice,  did  much  to  give  readers  and 
advertisers  alike,  absolute  confidence  in 
the  Daily  News.  It  made  it  stand  out 
in  strong  relief  as  one  of  the  high  spots 
in  the  mass  of  daily  newspapers  which 
continued  to  sell  mystery  at  the  best 
rates  they  could  get  The  Daily  News 
was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  that 
sold  advertising  as  a  commodity  and 
on  a  one -price  standard. 

Regardless  of  much  pretence  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  still  too  many  news¬ 
papers  which  have  not  seen  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  establishing 
and  adhering  to  these  basic  principles 
of  honesty  and  fair  play.  Wherever 
these  principles  have  been  soundly  es¬ 
tablished  and  put  through,  regardle>-.s 
of  temporary  losses,  the  newspaper  has 
won  a  notable  success. 

The  strictly  one  rate  and  known  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  get  the  bulk  of 
foreign  business  in  nearly  every  case. 
Advertisers  after  probably  trying  every 
dodge  in  human  possibility  to  break 
down  rates,  and  finding  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  prefer  to  do  business  where  they 
are  confident  they  are  buying  adver¬ 
tising  as  cheaply  as  any  one  else  can 
for  a  like  volume  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

You  don’t  hear  any  discussion  re¬ 
garding  either  the  rates  or  circulation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
New  York  World,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  other  papers 


which  have  won  dominant  positions  by 
rigidly  establishing  their  right  to  be 
classed  as  one  rate  known  circulation 
newspapers. 

SUC^CESS  REWARDS  FRANKNESS. 

It  takes  manhood  and  nerve  to  build 
on  such  a  foundation,  when  forced  to 
compete  with  those  who,  temporarily  at 
least,  appear  to  get  away  with  the  goods 
by  misrepresentation  and  conversation, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents.  To  refuse  contracts  at  a 
time  when  every  additional  dollar  of 
revenue  looks  as  big  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  just  because  there  ia  some 
string  attached  to  it  which  spells  price 
concession,  may  seem  foolish  to  some 
but  is  the  surest  way  to  success. 

Observation  of  conditions  in  many 
cities  about  the  country  shows  that 
newspapers  generally  are  too  prone  to 
give  away  copies  of  their  papers  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  I  know  of 
one  publisher  who  has  a  theory  that  he 
wants  a  copy  of  his  paper  to  go  to 
every  important  space-buyer  in  the 
country,  and  who  seeks  out  their  home 
addresses,  so  as  to  put  them  on  his 
mailing  list  He  carries  a  large  free 
list  as  a  consequence  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  run  across  some  of  the 
victims  in  their  homes,  I  found  that 
the  papers  are  never  looked  at. 

Not  long  ago,  in  response  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  we  went 
carefully  over  our  lists  in  the  Globe 
office  and  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
how  we  were  being  "worked”  for  free 
copies.  Some  of  our  large  local  adver¬ 
tisers  were  getting  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
copies  a  day,  while  (one  at  a  time)  I 
found  that  our  various  solicitors  had 
been  adding  new  names  to  our  list.  By 
one  house-cleaning  we  cut  off  a  waste 
of  better  than  one  thousand  free  copies 
dally,  and  by  cutting  off  all  unnecessary 
exchanges,  we  reduced  the  number  to 
80.  To-day  our  free  copies  will  not 
exceed  500,  instead  of  2,500  to  3,000. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  nearly  every  free 
copy  you  cut  off  will  lead  to  a  new  paid 
subscriber.  An  occasional  copy  under 
conditions  where  you  know  it  will  be 
read,  is  better  than  supiRying  just  so 
much  more  waste  paper  for  some  jani¬ 
tor  to  sell  for  junk.  Exactly  how  in¬ 
telligent  human  beings  can  expect  some 
individual  in  a  distant  city  to  read  with 
any  interest  a  newspaper  a  day  or  two 
old,  and  then  keep  piling  them  up  on 
him  every  day,  is  beyond  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

HOW  PUBLISHERS  DECEIVE  THEMSELVES. 

I  appreciate  how  some  publishers  in 
smaller  cities  look  upon  what  they  call 
service  copies  to  correspondents,  given 
as  partial  pay  for  service.  They  like  to 
deceive  themselves  Into  thinking  that 
these  correspondents  will  do  more  work 
for  the  paper  furnished  gratis  than 
they  would  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  From  my  standpoint,  I  would 
rather  pay  them  a  few  cents  more  a  week 
and  have  them  buy  the  paper.  If  they 
have  not  enough  interest  in  their  paper 
to  purchase  it  every  day,  the  sooner 
they  are  through  the  better. 

With  the  white-paper  situation  in  its 
present  condition,  it  is  distinctly  up  to 
every  publisher  to  cut  out  all  waste. 
With  consumption  in  excess  of  supply 
and  a  firm  demand  for  paper  from 
abroad  at  prices  more  than  double  what 
we  are  paying  for  it,  it  looks  anything 
but  promising  for  paper  at  even  slight¬ 
ly  advanced  prices  next  year.  Cutting 
off  waste  through  free  copies  and  re¬ 
turns  and  holding  down  the  volume  of 
reading  matter  In  newspapers,  should 
enable  publishers  to  keep  within  safe 
lines  and  prevent  radical  advances. 

It  may  appear  difficult  under  certain 
competitive  conditions  to  put  into  effect 


The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

Goes  daily  into  practically  every 
Philadelphia  home 

Net  paid  daily  average  circulation  for  August 

398,5447.1“ 

(August,  1915 — 351, 25S  copies  a  day.) 

There  are  (as  reporteti  by  the  city  statistician) 
365,461  homes  in  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia. 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  possible  consumers  in  this  market  each 
day  by  concentrating  in  the  one  paper  read  by 
nearly  everybody  in  and  around  Philadelphia — 

The  Bulletin 

Philsdelphia,  Sept.  1*.  i9i«.  '  WILLIAM  L.  MeLEAN,  Publisher 


firm  and  -profitable  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  any  temporary  hardship  and 
loss  of  business  will  be  more  than  off. 
set  by  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  years 
to  come.  It  is  as  valuable  an  asset  to 
be  generally  looked  upon  as  a  one- 
price  newspaper  as  to  be  con.sidered  the 
leading  medium  of  a  section  or  com¬ 
munity. 

Our  best  space  buyers  would  much 
rather  do  business  with  a  new.spaper 
that  cannot  be  bluffed  into  accepting 
something  less  than  the  card  rates  than 
one  of  the  other  kind.  In  the  first  case 
they  know  they  are  on  firm  ground, 
while,  in  the  second,  they  can  never 
feel  certain  that  they  are  getting  bot¬ 
tom  prices. 

{This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  arti- 
cles  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing. 

Next  week’s  artiele  will  deal  with  the 
policies  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  New  York  World.— 
Editor.) 


WILL  NOT  REDUCE  SIZE 


Influential  Parisian  Journals  Do  Not  Re¬ 
gard  Proposition  Seriously. 

A  si>ecial  cable  dispatch  from  Paris 
to  the  New  York  Herald  says  that  not 
much  importance  is  attached  in  Paris 
to  the  resolution  voted  by  the  syndicate 
of  economic  interests  of  the  French 
press  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  news¬ 
papers  by  half  twice  a  week  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  white  paper.  Nomi¬ 
nally  all  the  newspapers  of  Paris  are 
represented  in  the  syndicate,  but  few  of 
them  consider  the  decision  as  binding. 
The  idea  of  cutting  the  papers  in  half 
was  put  forward  by  the  Oeuvre.  This 
newspaper  made  a  bid  for  patriotic 
support  by  clamoring  that  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  would  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  if  the  newspapers  remained  at 
their  present  size,  because  paper  im¬ 
ports  cost  millions  of  francs  every 
month.  The  press,  as  a  whole,  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  oppose  the  absurd  campaign 
through  fear  of  being  accused  of  lack 
of  patriotism,  and  so  at  the  meeting 
last  week  voted  in  favor  of  reduction 
in  size.  The  vote  was  purely  platonic, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  without  the 
passage  of  a  special  law  or  the  issue 
of  a  fecial  decree. 

Neither  of  these  steps  is  likely  to  be 
taken.  No  Deputy  will  antagonize  the 
press  by  introducing  such  a  law,  and 
the  Ministry  has  more  important  mat¬ 
ters  to  attend  to. 

The  business  manager  of  the  Temps 
scouts  the  idea  of  such  a  move.  Neith¬ 
er  the  Temps,  the  Journal  des  Dchats, 
the  Figaro  nor  the  Gaulois  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  when  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  voted  and  none  of  them  will 
observe  it. 


Teaching  Japan  to  Chew 
Again  the  hustling  American  trader 
has  been  caught  breaking  down  the  an¬ 
cient  standards  of  the  East,  according 
to  the  World  Outlook.  It  used  to  be 
considered  the  height  of  rudeness  in  Ja¬ 
pan  to  eat  anything  on  the  street.  Along 
comes  the  Wrigley’s  man  with  ten  mil¬ 
lion  sticks  of  chewing  gum  to  be  given 
away  free  to  every  one  who  will  prom¬ 
ise  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  chew  it. 
The  campaign  started  last  fall  with  an 
extensive  programme  of  newspaper  and 
billboard  advertising. 


The  inauguration  of  an  Improvement 
unmasks  the  authorities  who  fall  to 
fulfil  their  responsibilities. 
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INCREASES  IN  SCALES 

More  Towns  Report  Raising  of  Wages 
of  Union  Printers. 

Reports  of  increases  of  wage  scales 
in  composing  rooms  of  newspapers  and 
book  and  job  offices  come  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  has  a  new  scale  cover¬ 
ing  all  classes  of  work,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1  per  week  beginning  De- 
cemb'r  1,  next,  and  another  increase 
of  $1  beginning  one  year  later.  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  three  years 
from  July  18,  last. 

Five  dollars  per  week  will  be  added 
to  the  wage  scale  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
apportioned  a  dollar  each  year  until 
1920,  according  to  an  agreement  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  last. 

All  journeymen  printers  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  profit  to  the  extent  of  $1  per  week, 
under  an  agreement  in  force  from  May 
1,  1916,  until  April  30,  1917. 

The  scale  at  Waukegan,  Ill.,  has  been 
readjusted,  foremen  receiving  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3  per  week;  handmen,  $2, 
and  machinist-operators,  $1.  The  night 
scale  is  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
day.  The  period  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  two  and  one-half  years  from 
July  16,  last. 

The  Publishers’  and  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Salem,  O.,  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  union  scale,  which  is  $16  per  week. 
This  wage  will  be  in  effect  for  three 
years,  when  the  scale  advances  to  $17. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  the 
scale  will  be  $18  per  week. 

Printers  working  in  the  union  shops 
of  Freeport,  Ill.,  have  had  their  wages 
increased  $1  per  week.  The  scale  is  for 
one  year  and  provides  a  wage  of  $16 
Tier  week  for  hand  compositors  £ind 
$19  for  machinist-operators. 

Machine  operators  of  Carbondale,  Pa., 
receive  an  increase  of  $1  per  wefek  and 
handmen  $2,  and  foremen  are  paid  an 
establi.'ihed  scale,  something  they  have 
not  heretofore  enjoyed.  All  offices  in 
the  jurisdiction  signed  the  scale,  which 
runs  until  August  1,  1917. 

Hand  compositors  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
have  been  allowed  an  increase  of  $1  per 
week  for  one  year,  beginning  July  1, 
last,  and  $1.50  the  following  year.  The 
agreement  is  for  two  years. 

Handmen  at  Miami,  Fla.,  receive  an 
increase  of  $1  per  week  for  day  work 
and  $3  night,  and  foremen  an  increase 
of  $3  per  week  for  day  work  and  $2 
night,  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
running  from  May  1,  last,  until  April 
30,  1917. 

HERALD  OMITS  SOME  ADVERTISING 

New  York  Newspaper  Gives  News  Mat¬ 
ter  Right  of  Way. 

In  its  issue  of  yesterday  the  New 
York  Herald  anounced  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  omit  several  adver¬ 
tisements  offered  for  publication,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  for  news  space.  The 
advertisers  whose  copy  was  crowded 
out  were  named,  and  early  publication 
promised.  This  condition,  a  very  usual 
one  with  the  London  Daily  Mail,  is 
.somewhat  novel  in  New  York. 

The  issue  of  the  Herald  of  yesterday 
consisted  of  eighteen  pages,  of  seven 
columns  each — a  total  of  126  columns. 
Approximately  the  space  devoted  to 
news  was  seventy-six  columns,  and 
that  to  advertisements  fifty  columns. 
It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
these  figures  represent  James  Gordon 
Bennett’s  idea  of  the  proper  ratio  of 
reading  matter  to  advertising  to  be 
maintained  in  a  newspaper. 


PREACHERS  AND  JOURNALISM 

Clergyman  Says  Newspaper  Ads  Are 
Essential  to  Churches. 

“Every  preacher  should  take  a  course 
in  journalism,  and  before  the  probation¬ 
er  is  ordained  he  should  be  taught  to 
write  short  news  items  for  the  daily  and 
the  Sunday  papers,”  declared  Rev.  J. 
T.  B.  Smith,  editor  of  publications  of 
the  Board  of  Conference  Claimants, 
Chicago,  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
preachers’  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  18. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  were  great  forces  for 
righteousness,  and  said: 

"The  time  is  coming  when  every  large 
church  will  have  a  fund  to  pay  for  pub¬ 
licity  just  as  we  now  pay  for  the  preach¬ 
ers  and  the  janitor.  Advertising  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  and  the  gospel  of 
publicity  should  be  preached  from  every 
seminary. 

"Editors  and  newspapers  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  modern  cause. 
More  people  read  the  newspapers  than 
go  to  church.  Last  Sunday  more  people 
read  the  newspapers  than  went  to 
church,  and  many  Methodists  read  the 
papers  of  Sunday  that  did  not  go  to 
church.” _ 

Food  Products  Campaign 
The  advertising  campaign  of  the  Mer- 
rell-Soule  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  food  products,  will  be¬ 
gin  next  month.  In  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  Middle  West,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States  copy 
will  appear  in  connection  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign — all  in  the  interest  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  A  newspaper 
campaign  is  also  being  conducted  in 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  and  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  for  the  company’s  Powdered 
Modified  Milk.  This  product  has  been 
tried  out  in  Syracuse  for  four  years, 
and  the  present  more  extended  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  determine  its  advantages  un¬ 
der  various  climatic  and  population 
conditions. 

Paper’s  Cost  Absorbed  Pensions 
At  a  recent  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Northern  German  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Conference,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  it  was 
announced  that,  owing  to  the  higher 
cost  of  print  paper,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  conference  periodicals 
would  have  to  be  advanced.  In  the  last 
year  the  entire  profit  of  $300,000,  usually 
turned  over  to  the  conference  to  go  into 
the  funds  for  superannuated  preachers 
and  widows,  was  wiped  out  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  paper. 

Sphinx  Club  to  Open  Season 
The  initial  dinner  of  the  Sphinx  Club 
season,  celebrating  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  club, 
will  take  place  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  10.  President  P.  Lynn 
anticipates  the  most  important  meeting 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  It  is 
expected  that  twelve  ex-Presidents  will 
be  among  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
founder  of  the  club,  Frederic  James 
Gibson.  _ 

Truth  About  Mexico 
The  Mexican  Review,  a  journal  “de¬ 
voted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  respect  to  the  hopes,  am¬ 
bitions,  beneficent  Intentions,  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  of  Mexico,”  has  appeared  in 
Washington.  It  is  ably  edited  by  George 
F.  Weeks,  a  newspaper  man  who  has 
spent  ten  years  in  Mexico,  and  who  is 
in  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the 
present  regime  there. 
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The  Facts  in  the  Case  of 

THE  EVENINQ  MAIL 


The  Other  Sixteen  Papers 
of  New  York  City 

IV  hich  show  that  The  Evening  Alail’s  leadership  in  advertising 
volume  among  the  evening  class  papers,  which  it  maintained  for  many 
years,  with  few  exceptions,  is  returning. 

And  which  shows  that  this  return  to  leadership  will  have  been 
accomplished  because  The  Evening  Mail  has  stood  the  test  of  the  most 
critical  trial  ever  given  a  nezuspaper  in  the  city  of  Nezv  York. 

_  And  which  show  that  the  friends  of  The  Evening  Mail  are  loyal  to 
tjs  advertisers  and  that  the  enemies  of  The  Evening  Mail  (and  what 
decent,  virile,  stand-up-and-fight  paper  is  without  them?)  recognize  its 
value  as  an  advertising  medium. 

And  which,  from  the  znewpoint  of  the  publishers  of  The  Evening 
Mail,  show  that  the  loyal  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Advertising 
Department  have  been  rewarded,  first,  by  advertising  in  increasing 
z’olume,  and,  second,  by  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  from  advertisers 
that  The  Evening  Mail  zvas  "deliz’cring  the  goods." 

This  Is  a  History  of  the  Situation 

figures  from  the  Evening  Post  Statistical  Department 

In  January  of  this  year  The  Evening  Mail  carried  3.8  per  cent, 
of  all  the  advertising  carried  by  all  of  New  York’s  papers  for 
January. 

In  August  of  this  year  The  Evening  Mail  carried  5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  advertising  in  all  the  New  York  papers  for  August  In  that 
same  month  The  Globe  carried  5.4  per  cent  and  The  Evening 
Sun  5.2  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  The  Evening  Mail’s  percentage  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  its  percentage  of  August  tells  the  whole  .story  of  The 
Evening  Mail’s  “come-back.”  Behind  those  figures  is  a  veritable 
romance  of  a  fight  made  against  the  worst  odds,  but  won  because 
of  one  thing — The  Evening  Mail  was  a  real  newspaper,  telling  the 
news  fearlessly,  sticking  to  the  truth,  giving  both  sides  of  the  war 
and  both  sides  of  every  situation.  The  public  accepted  it. 

A  pennant  fight  or  a  horse  race  could  not  have  had  more  thrills 
and  nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  these  figures,  showing 
how  The  Evening  Mail  "came  through  the  field.” 

Percentage  of  New  York’s  Total  Advertising  Lineage 
Carried  by  Three  of  the  Evening  Class  Papers: 

(First  8  Months  of  1916) 


January  . 

Mail 

Sun 

Globe 

3.8 

4.8 

5.5 

February.  ..  . 

3.8 

5. 

5.3 

March . 

4.4 

5.4 

6.2 

April . 

4.1 

5.2 

5.3 

May . 

4..'> 

5.4 

5.4 

June . 

4.9 

5.4 

5.6 

July . 

4.4 

4.7 

5.1 

August . 

5. 

5.2 

5.4 

While  The  Evening  Mail  was  gaining  on  the  two  papers  in  its 
own  class.  The  PIvening  Journal  dropped  from  6.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  in  January  to  5.3  per  cent,  in  August,  and  The 
Evening  World  from  4.5  per  cent,  in  January  to  3.6  per  cent, 
in  August. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
in  January  and  10.1  per  cent,  in  August,  the  loss  being  accounted 
for  by  five  Sundays  in  January  and  but  four  in  August.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  The  Evening  Mail  made  a  gain  unequaled  by  any 
New  York  paper. 

All  advertising  men  remember  the  "bumper  year”  of  1913.  In 
August  of  that  year  The  Evening  Mail  carried  4.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  carried  in  New  York. 

In  1914  it  fell  to  3.37  per  cent;  in  1915  it  carried  3.5  per  cent, 
and  in  August  of  this  year  it  carried  5  per  cent.,  or  11  per  cent, 
more  of  the  total  lineage  of  Greater  New  York  than  The  Evening 
Mail  carried  in  Augpist,  1913. 

Some  Figures  Expressed  in  Lines 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1916  The  Evening  Mail  was  106,631 
lines  behind  its  record  of  the  same  four  months  of  last  year. 

In  the  four  months  from  May  1  to  August  31  The  Evening  Mail 
gained  350,447  lines  over  the  same  period  of  1915. 

So  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  it  is  ahead 
243,816  lines  over  last  year. 

Figures  for  the  Past  Four  Months 

(May  1  to  August  31) 

The  Evening  Sun  gained  357,023  lines. 

The  Evening  Mail  gained  350,447  lines. 

The  Globe  gained  257,956  lines. 

The  gains  in  local  business,  and  that  is  where  The  Evening 
Mail  has  shown  its  greatest  increase. 

(May  1  to  August  31) 

The  Evening  Mail  gained  251,570  lines. 

The  Evening  Sun  gained  161,520  lines. 

The  Globe  gained  129,020  lines. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  The  Evening  Mail  is  destined  shortly 
to  lead  again  the  papers  of  its  own  class. 
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THE  EDITOR  <£  PUBLISHER  FOR  SEPTEMBER  23,  1916 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  os  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  September  23,  1916. 


“The  wheel  of  fortune  turns  in- 
ressantly  round,  and  who  ran  say 
within  himself,  I  shall  to-day  be 
uppermost?” — Confucius. 


“Kviry  inch  a  newspaper”  is  the  slo- 
Kan  o-'  the  Des  Moines  Capital — and  it 
is  the  creed  upon  which  every  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  in  America  will  finally 
ba.se  its  policy  and  practice. 


VK'TOK  MOKtJAN,  the  forward-fac¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
U-lieves  that  newswriting  is  an  art  with 
Ijasic  principles.  In  establishing  his 
weekly  “class,”  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  .staff,  he  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation  in  all  daily  news¬ 
paper  offices. 


POI..ITICAI.I  advertising,  of  the  sort 
carrying  the  proverbial  "punch” 
which  advertising  copy  men  all  a.spire 
to  deliver,  appeared  in  large  volume 
in  the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  city 
and  State,  on  the  eve  of  the  Kepublican 
primaries.  This  national  political  cam¬ 
paign  should  develop  political  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  scale  not  heretofore  known. 

WHAT  l.K)rd  Northcliffe,  the  world’s 
biggest  publisher,  has  done  to 
.safeguard  his  publications  in  a  news 
print  stringency,  offers  a  suggestion  to 
big  American  publishers.  His  fore¬ 
sight  in  establishing  his  great  mills  in 
Newfoundland  is  now  vindicated.  I'n- 
less  the  pre.sent  .situation  eases  quick¬ 
ly,  groups  of  publishers  here  may  be 
dejM-nded  upon  to  initiate  similar  enter- 
pri.ses. 

ONK  of  the  greatest  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  newspaper  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  is  that  of  the  American  To- 
l)acco  Company.  President  Hill  says 
that  “we  have  about  thirty  brands  that 
are  advertised,  and  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  that  are  not,  and  for  which  there 
should  be  and  can  be  increa-sed  sales, 
and  for  which  we  want  more  business.” 
Obviously  the  possibilities  point  to  an 
eventual  advertising  campaign  by  this 
concern  ten  times  larger  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  one — and  that  .should  mean  a  good 
deal  to  the  newspapers. 


THK  Editor  and  Publisher,  appre¬ 
ciates  the  kindness  of  editors  and 
managers  of  newspapers  in  communi¬ 
cating  to  it  items  of  interesting  field 
news.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  busi- 
ne.ss  and  advertising  managers,  how¬ 
ever,  that  reports  of  gains  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  made  by  their  pa¬ 
pers  properly  belong  in  the  advertising 
c-olumns.  We  often  speak  of  the  “news 
interest”  in  the  ads.  These  reports  of 
gains  made  by  new'.spapers  have  a  news 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  newspa¬ 
per — but  constitute  the  sort  of  news 
these  readers  expect  to  find  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 


There  is  a  false  note  running 
through  a  good  deal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  cigarette  advertising.  It  is 
an  appeal  made  directly  to  the  boy, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  persuade 
boys  to  smoke  cigarettes.  lentil  lately 
this  course  has  never  been  pursued — 
and  it  should  be  abandoned.  The  ap- 


I>eal  .should  lie  made  to  smokers.  When 
a  boy  arrives  at  the  age  of  responsi¬ 
bility  it  is  time  enough  for  him  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himself  as  to  whetner  he  shall 
smoke  cigarettes  or  not.  This  new 
and  unplea-sant — note  in  cigarette  ad- 
vertisirg  will  tend  to  stimulate  adverse 
legi.sliition  again.st  the  cigarette  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  a  strong  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  reformers  who  would  like 
to  wipe  out  the  industry  entirely. 


IT  has  long  lx!en  a  policy  with  Frank 
A.  Mun.sey,  in  connection  with  his 
daily  newspapers,  to  get  the  greatest 
pos.sible  variety  of  news  matter  on  the 
fir.st  page.  In  the  New  York  Sun  he  is 
carrying  out  this  policy.  In  the  i.ssue 
of  Wedne.sday,  Sei>temlK'r  20,  the  Sun 
carried  twenty-six  differeift  news 
•stories  on  the  front  page.  Two  of  these 
carried  three-column  heads;  one  a  twi- 
column  head;  two  three-line  “four 
heads;”  one  a  two-part  four  head,  while 
the  remainder  carried  two-line  and  oni - 
line  heads.  On  the  same  date  the  Times 
carried  fourteen  different  news  stori.-s 
on  the  fir.st  page,  the  Tribune  twenty, 
and  the  American  thirteen.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Munsey  is 
succeeding  in  diversifying  the  news  in¬ 
terest  of  his  first  page — and  he  is  doi.ig 
it  without  sacrificing  proper  display  for 
big  new's  features. 


GUARANTEED  “WANT  ADS’ 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Pre.ss 
“guarantees  the  reliability  of  every 
want  ad.”  It  assures  its  readers  that 
they  are  .safe  in  reading  and  answerln,, 
any  advertisement  in  the  paper,  be- 
cau.se  “we  guarantee  them  one  and  all.” 
In  the  li.st  of  proscrilied  advertisers  are 
included  about  the  same  classics  oi 
questionable  concerns  as  have  been 
placed  under  the  ban  by  the  ('hicago 
Tribune  and  other  newspaper.s.  Ad- 
verti.sers  who  offer  home  work,  those 
who  .sell  mail  order  jtlans.  who  run  cir¬ 
cular  distributing  schemes,  detective 
schemes,  teaching  mail  order  or  de¬ 
tective  busine.s.ses  by  mail,  publishers 
of  .song  poems  who  charge  a  fee  for 
publishing — the.se  are  unable  to  ply 
their  trades  through  the  columns  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Pre.ss. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  a  time  when  all 
newspapers  of  good  repute  will  adopt 
standardized  ■  practices  on  this  line, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  fakir  to 
prey  upon  the  thoughtles.s,  credulous 
and  unsuspecting  reader.  To  the  class 
of  people  who  fall  victims  to  the.se  petty 
swindles  the  printed  word,  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  newspaper  in  which  they 
have  implicit  confidence,  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  The  fact  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  admitted  to  the  cla.s.sified 
oo'umns  of  the  newspaper  to  which 
they  look  for  information  on  all  po.ssible 
subjects  persuades  them  of  its  genuiii"- 
nes.s.  .4fter  lieing  swindled  a  few  times, 
in  petty  ways,  such  people  lose  thejr 
faith  in  advertisements,  and  conclude 
that  all  are  to  lie  measured  by  the  .same 
standard. 

That  newspaper.s  cf  .such  high  class 
as  those  mentioned  should  find  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  practice  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  their  classified  col¬ 
umns  .should  encourage  other  publish¬ 
ers  to  fall  in  line.  The  plea  that  it-  's 
not  feasible  to  investigate  all  classi¬ 
fied  copy  offered  will  not  do.  Only  the 
doubtful  copy  requires  investigation — 
and  If  copy  is  doubtful  the  investiga¬ 
tion  may  be  made  with  profit.  For  the 
admission  of  the  cla.ssified  pickpocket 
into  the  advertising  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  merely  an  affront,  but  an 
■Injury,  to  all  reputable  advertisers  pay¬ 
ing  for  space. 


AN  EFFORT  TO  RESTORE  COMPETI¬ 
TION 

EHCIVAL  S.  HILL,  president  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  has  al¬ 
ways  lieen  about  as  loquacious  as 
the  Sphinx.  He  has  side-stepped  per¬ 
sonal  publicity  with  perhaps  greater 
success — if  we  may  call  that  achieve¬ 
ment  .succes.s — than  any  other  big  cap¬ 
tain  of  industry  in  America.  Newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  men  have  realized 
for  a  long  time  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  this  great  organization  is  not 
merely  an  executive  of  major  calibre, 
but  that  he  is  a  master  of  initiative 
and  business  strategy. 

In  last  week’s  issue  The  Editor  and 
Publish  EH  iircsented  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Hill,  which,  considering  its  brev¬ 
ity,  contained  about  as  much  business 
and  advertising  wisdom  as  public  print 
has  afforded  us  in  a  decade. 

Mr.  Hill’s  experience  in  bringing 
aliout  consolidation  of  competing  firms 
in  the  tobacco  busines.s,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  needless  expenses  of  production  and 
distribution,  has  led  him  to  a  surpris¬ 
ing  di.scovery — the  discovery  that  he 
mu.st  RESTORE  COMPETITION  in 
the  adverti.sing  of  tobacco  brands  and 
products,  and  restore  it  WITHIN  THE 
RANKS  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
CONCE^RNS,  in  order  to  accomplish  all 
that  he  aspires  to  do  in  the  way  of 
wider  distribution. 

He  finds  that  he  must  keep  alive  the 
element  of  CONTEST  in  the  work  of 
the  .salesmen  and  of  the  advertising 
copy  writers — that  men  do  their  best 
work  only  under  this  spur.  He  will, 
in  his  new  policy  of  splitting  up  the 
agency  accounts  for  his  organization, 
bring  about  actual  competition  between 
brands;  of  smoking  tobacco  and  cigar¬ 
ettes  manufactured  by  the  member 
concerns  in  the  American  Tolmcco 
Company.  And  this  policy,  apparently 
a  revolutionary  one,  is  based  upon  the 
highest  wi.sdom  and  bu.siness  strategy. 
It  is  only  through  such  a  policy  that 
per.si.nal  initiative  in  advertising  and 
selling  may  be  preserved  and  promot¬ 
ed. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  great  cor¬ 
porations,  eliminating  competition,  are 
the  advance  agents  of  State  .socialism. 
Mr.  Hill’s  new  policy  disproves  this 
contention,  and  coi^stitutes  about  as 
good  an  argument  against  State  .so¬ 
cialism  as  has  ever  been  made.  It 
reminds  us,  once  more,  that  men  ac¬ 
complish  things  only  under  the  in¬ 
centive  of  the  race — that  in  all  ef¬ 
fort  there  must  be  a  contest  if  there 
is  to  be  a  worth-w'hile  result. 


WILLIAM  K.  HOYT,  advertising 
representative  of  the  Trenton 
Time.s,  in  a  talk  on  “Advertising  Fal¬ 
lacies”  before  the  Round  Table  Club  in 
that  city,  drove  home  some  timely 
truths  about  “free  write-ups.”  He  as¬ 
serted  that  the  news  columns  of  a  pa¬ 
per  belong  to  the  people  who  buy  it; 
that  they  are  not  for  sale;  that  they 
must  be  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
cash  register;  that  the  newspaper  which 
permits  its  advertisers  to  influence  its 
news  columns  is  defrauding  its  readers. 
Mr.  Hoyt  urged  advertisers  not  to  ask 
for  free  write-ups,  declaring  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  times  would  such 
write-ups  have  any  real  value.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  them  a  curse  and  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  a  live  newspaper,  and  hammer¬ 
ed  home  a  point  to  which  this  newspa¬ 
per  has  often  called  attention — that  the 
interests  of  advertisers  are  not  served 
through  creating  any  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers  as  to  what  is  ad¬ 
vertising  and  what  is  news. 
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LIGHT  IS  BREAKING 

REPARATIONS  are  in  tiie  making 
for  team-work,  in  the  effort  to 
readjust  the  news  print  market. 


between  publishers  and  manufacturers. 

I.a,st  week  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
printed  the  suggestion  of  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  between  committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  publishers  and  the  news  print 
manufacturers,  the  purpose  of  .such  con. 
ference  being  to  bring  alxuit  real  co¬ 
operation  between  sellers  and  buyers 
of  news  print,  to  the  end  that  buyers 
may  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  .supply 


at  a  fair  market  price  and  sellers  as¬ 
sured  of  a  stabilized  market  for  their 
product. 


The  .suggestion  is  bearing  fruit  quick¬ 
ly.  At  the  conference  held  in  New 
York  lietween  the  news  piint  makers 
and  members  of  the  F'ederal  Trade  (,'om. 
mission  the  manufacturers  expressed 
entire  willingness  to  join  in  such  a  co¬ 
operative  mov.^men..  They  are  not 
merely  willing — they  are  anxious— to 
confer  with  committees  representing 
leading  publishers,  and  to  discuss  poli¬ 
cies  which,  when  adopted,  shall  lead  to  a 
sane  solution  of  the  shortage  problem. 


It  is  feasible,  in  the  belief  of  men 
w'ho  have  given  serious  study  to  the 
situation  in  all  its  bearings,  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  publishers,  representing  the 
membership  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  manufacturers’  as.sociation, 
to  undertake  to  pro-rate  the  supply  of 
news  print  during  the  continuance  of 
the  period  of  shortage,  basing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  upon  the  needs  and  contract 
privileges  of  the  various  publishers,  and 
seeing  to  it  that  NO  PUIILISHEIR 
SH.ALL  RESORT  TO  UNFAIR  TAC¬ 
TICS,  SUCH  AS  STORING  UNNEC¬ 
ESSARY  RESERVES  OF  NEWS 
PRINT  STOC'K,  THUS  CONTRIBUT¬ 
ING  TO  KEPIPINO  THE  SCI^PLY 
SHORT  OF  THPI  DPIM.YND,  AND 
THEREBY  PROLONGING  THE  PE¬ 
RIOD  OP'  HIGH  PRICES  AND  UN¬ 
CERTAIN  DELIVERIES. 


It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  for  The 
Editor  and  Publisher — yet  it  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  duty — to  make  known 
that  rumors  have  been  current  for  some 
time  that  some  large  consumers  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up 
large  reserves  beyond  current  needs.  If 
these  rumors  have  any  basis  of  truth, 
such  publishers,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  are  permitting  purely  selfi.sh  mo¬ 
tives  to  govern  them  to  an  extent  which 
menaces  the  whole  industry  of  news¬ 
paper  making.  Through  such  tactics, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  being  practiced  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  efforts  of 
a  majority  of  publishers  to  economize 
in  the  use  of  news  print,  and  to  thereby 
readjust  the  demand  to  a  level  with 
production,  will  be  defeated,  and  the 
intolerable  conditions  prolonged. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  step  forward  is 
the  proposed  joint  conference  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  news  print  manufacturer.-! — 
and  out  of  such  conference  real  re.sults 
should  come. 


THPjRE  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
in  the  person  of  Chairman  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comri’ission,  Uncle  Sam  has  found  a 
man  exceptionally  fitted  for  the  diffi¬ 
cult  work  which  is  the  portion  of  this 
arm  of  the  Government.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  news  print  situation  Judge 
Hiirl(!y  has  worked  throughout  to  find 
the  road  to  a  solution,  for  a  basis  on 
which  the  market  may  be  quickly 
righted,  rather  than  to  discover  open¬ 
ings  for  criminal  prosecution. 
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PERSONALS 


“He,  who,  in  questions  of  right 
or  duty,  sets  himself  above  all 
ridicule,  shall  laugh  in  the  end 
with  truer  mirth  than  ever  he  was 
laughed  at.” — Lavater. 


Frank  D.  Caruthers,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  World, 
left  last  night  on  his  annual  vacation 
tour  to  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Caruthers. 

Otis  Peabody  Swift,  son  of  J.  Otis 
Swift,  of  the  New  York  World,  has 
returned  to  his  junior  year  at  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journali.sm  at  Colum¬ 
bia  rniver.sity,  after  passing  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of 
the  Hrooklyn  Eagle,  addressed  the 
Teachers’  Institute  in  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of 
“The  Washington  Correspondent.”  Mr. 
Crist  was  formerly  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Eagle. 

Joseph  T.  Gleason,  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe’s  great  London  newspapers,  and 
who  usually  spends  his  annual  vacation 
in  Europe,  has  remained  here  this  year, 
taking  short  rest-trips  to  various  sum¬ 
mer  resorts.  Mr.  Gleason  is  a  New 
Yorker,  and  secured  his  first  newspaper 
training  on  New  York  newspapers. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter,  dean  of  the  Guild 
of  Special  New.spaper  Correspondents  in 
America,  is  in  Alaska,  writing  syndicat¬ 
ed  stories,  quite  in  his  old,  vivid  style, 
about  the  little-known  wonders  of  our 
Northwestern  empire. 

J.  V.  Simms,  who  recently  became 
business  manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  has  resigned  and  returned  to 
his  home  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  J.  Monyhan,  formerly  owner  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette,  is  taking  the  rest  cure  at  Battle 
Oeek.  L.  G.  Ellingham,  the  new  own¬ 
er  of  the  Journal-Gazette,  was  former¬ 
ly  Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana. 

Clarence  F.  Bicknell,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News,  is  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  said  to  be  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  Campaign 
Committee. 

Adolph  Edisten,  for  twenty-two  years 
with  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  has  re- 
.signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
State  Railroad  Commi.s3ion  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  His  associates  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Journal  tendered  him  a 
farewell  dinner. 

Miss  Adeline  Stout,  society  editor  of 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  has 
lately  returned  to  work  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  spent  with  her  brother,  George 
Stout,  who  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Times  at  Indianapolis. 

C.  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  of  Portland,  has  been  in 
San  Francisco  arranging  for  a  special 
train  to  carry  visitors  from  that  city 
to  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  round-up.  Mr. 
Jackson’s  first  newspaper  success  was 
won  in  Pendleton. 

E.  E.  Nangle  has  been  made  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  He  was  for  seven  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Metrop¬ 
olis. 

Major  J.  C.  Hemphill,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
and  Courier,  and  who  is  now  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  several  important 
newspapers,  has  been  visiting  old 
friends  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

H.  M.  Houston  and  Allan  Holmes  have 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  Re¬ 
gina  (Sask.)  Evening  Province. 


F.  C.  Mills,  late  of  the  Chatham 
(Ont.)  News,  has  joined  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Review  as  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  well-known 
Hamilton  newspaper  man,  having  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Herald  for 
several  years,  and  also  connected  with 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Times. 

J.  D.  P.  Francis,  president,  and  E.  B. 
Lilley,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  were  in  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
recently,  renewing  their  contract  with 
the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
for  news  print,  which  the  company  has 
supplied  since  the  new  paper  mill  start¬ 
ed  operations.  Mr.  Francis  is  a  son, of 
ex-Gov.  Franci.s,  who  is  now  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

Wilbur  Shaw,  for  the  past  two  years 
a  reporter  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  entered  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  College. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. — Roger  Ferri, 
formerly  sporting  editor  of  the 
Evening  News,  is  now  doing  courts  and 
Federal  Building  for  the  Evenii.g  Tri¬ 
bune.  W.  V.  Fallon,  who  had  that  beat, 
is  now  doing  Cranston. 

Frank  Jones,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  who  has  been  ill  for 
the  past  two  months  with  throat  trouble, 
is  convalescing. 

John  Myers,  before  leaving  the  Flven- 
ing  Tribune  last  Saturday  night,  was 
presented  with  a  travelling  bag  by  the 
employees  of  the  paper.  Earlier  in  the 
day  he  was  the  guest  at  a  .special  din¬ 
ner  given  in  his  honor  by  Mayor  Horton, 
of  (’ranston,  a  district  which  he  cover¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Myers  goes  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Harry  Sandager,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Pawtucket  Times,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Southern  New  England 
Footl)all  lA'ague. 


SPOKANE. — ('harles  C.  Hart,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  is  making  an  interesting  race 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  district  in  which  Spokane 
is  located. 

C.  L.  Shieley,  police  reporter  for  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  one  of  the 
champion  swimmers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  is  securing  a  month’s  naval 
experience  on  a  training  cruise  on  the 
United  States  man-of-war  New  Orleans. 

An  article  by  Frederic  Perry  Noble, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  entitled  “Negative  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Destructive  Critics,”  which 
originally  appeared  in  Bibleotheca  Sa¬ 
cra,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  by  that  publication. 


Boston — WilUam  Tighe,  labor  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  "Box  52  Association,” 
of  the  Bo.ston  Fire  Department,  is 
booked  to  make  a  speech  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Firemen’s  37th  annual 
convention  at  Gloucester. 

Joseph  Carlin  is  acting  as  district 
editor  of  the  Post  for  a  time.  George 
B.  C.  Rugg,  assi.stant  city  editor,  is 
taking  a  needed  rest  at  Harvey  Lake 
Inn,  Northwood  Center,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Charles  Winston,  a  well-known  Bos¬ 
ton  publicity  man,  has  been  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  by  Dr.  Edward 
O’Brien,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Post  editorial  staff. 

Sidney  Williams,  literary  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald:  F.  E.  Edgett,  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  Transcript,  and  H. 
R.  Bangs,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post,  sat  as  a  board  of  judges  in  a 
recent  title  contest,  instituted  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  naming  a  forthcoming 
novel. 


CLEVELAND,  O.  —  Miss  I..conore 
Lingan  is  the  new  librarian  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  she  having  been  se¬ 
lected  from  a  list  of  twenty-five  candi¬ 
dates  who  took  civil  service  examin¬ 
ation  for  the  position.  Miss  I.ingan 
formerly  was  reference  librarian  at  tne 
Quincy  branch,  Cleveland  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

G.  A.  Gray,  motion-picture  edPor  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  has  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  effects  of  motion  pictures  on  au¬ 
diences,  showing  why  certain  pictures 
are  preferred  to  others. 

Daniel  Redner,  brother  of  Jack  Red- 
nor,  sporting  cartoonist  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  ai  c  ilor 
pl.atc  arti.st  by  Director  Ralph  Hor¬ 
ton,  of  that  paper,  to  handle  the  work 
of  Earl  E.  McClure,  who  has  re.signed 
lilts.  W.  A.  Hoffman  is  the  smoess- 
ful  candidate  for  the  jiosition  of  expert 
typist  for  the  Cleveland  Press,  having 
been  appointed  for  the  position  from 
a,  ong  fifty  applicants  who  took  i.-x- 
amination  for  the  position. 


CHICAGO. — ('.  L.  Speed,  for  a  long 
time  city  editor  of  the  old  Record- 
Herald,  has  been  made  financial  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post.  In  this  capacity 
he  succeeds  Frank  N.  Houston,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Herald  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  a  number  of  months  ago  by  the 
death  of  George  Johnson. 

Opie  Reed  is  showing  himself  around 
the  Press  Club  again,  after  an  absence 
of  several  weeks  spent  in  sojourning  on 
the  Chautauqua  circuit. 

W.  D.  Eaton,  editor  of  the  Press  Club 
Scoop,  is  gradually  recovering  from  an 
illness  of  several  weeks’  duration. 

Mary  Purse  has  been  taken  on  by 
the  Journal  as  an  a.ssistant  to  Magda 
West,  society  and  club  editor. 

Ben  Hecht,  of  the  Daily  News,  is  the 
author  of  “Dreg.s,”  a  new  play  that  is 
to  be  produced  next  week  at  one  of  the 
iocal  theatres. 

Jesse  Kruger,  of  the  American,  stop¬ 
ped  off  in  the  Looi)  just  long  enough  to 
visit  the  office,  in  making  a  jump  from 
San  Antonio  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
spending  his  vacation  after  a  se.ssion 
at  the  Mexican  front. 


ST.  PAUL. — Scott  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  local  display  adverti.sing  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  and  now  with  C.  1). 
Bertolet,  .special  foreign  advertising  rep- 
re.sentative  in  Chicago,  spent  a  few  days 
in  St.  Paul  recently. 


N.  W.  Itollcimn,  copy  reader  ,on  the 
Di^atcH,  Has  fealgjlefj^  tod  fl(^4skwith 
the  Northwest  Farmstead,  Minneapoli.s. 
R.  L.  Cussick,  formerly  with  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  has  taken  his  place.  ■ 

L.  G.  Hood,  instructor  in  journaiism 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  editor  of  publications  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  of  that 
institution.  Prof.  W.  P.  Kirkwood,  head 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  is  editor. 


S.AN  FRANCISCO— Russell  Palmer. 

manager  of  the  Pacific  Fisherman 
and  Motorship,  publications  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  spending  a  week  here,  on  his 
way  to  New  York  city. 

Joseph  Blethen,  publisher  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  is  a  recent  arrival  from  the 
Northwest.  He  is  visiting  California  for 
bu.siness  and  recreation. 

The  Marquis  de  Vitry,  special  repre- 
.sentative  of  Le  Temps,  of  Paris,  is  in 
the  city  for  a  few  days.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Japan 
and  China. 

"Jimmy”  Swinnerton,  the  famous  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Hearst  papers,  has  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  Flagstaff,  and  will  re¬ 
new  old  acquaintances.  He  proudly 
displayed  some  .sketches  of  the  “Painted 
Desert”  of  Arizona.  Swinnerton  made 
his  start  on  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner,  when  he  originated  the  little  Cali¬ 
fornia  bears,  one  of  which  still  appears 
every  day  in  the  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  front  page  with  the  Weather 
Forecast. 

Kenneth  McKim,  of  the  Examiner, 
has  just  returned  to  San  Francisco  af¬ 
ter  having  spent  six  months  at  Nogale.s, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
sending  in  hightly  interesting  reports 
of  the  exciting  events  along  the  border 
during  the  progress  of  the  American 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico. 

Franklin  B.  Morse,  one  of  the  editors 
attached  to  the  San  Franci.sco  district 
headquarters  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  returned  from  Colorado  Springs, 
where  he  went  to  report  the  big  Welsh- 
White  prize  fight. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  jr.,  and  Van  Dyke 
Ochs,  sons  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  are  here. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  week  are 
the  following:  Chester  H.  Rowell,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publishe  r  of  the  Fresno  Republi¬ 
can;  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee;  E.  C.  Merritt,  a  publisher 
of  Santa  Rosa;  Reginald  Fernald,  an 
editor  and  publisher  of  Santa  Barbara. 
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AUSTIN  STATESMAN  REORGANIZED 


(Changes  in  Editorial  and  Business  Man¬ 
agement  of  Texas  Daily. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman,  published  by  the  Statesman 
Publishing  Company,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  financially  involved,  and  the  as¬ 
sets  of  which  were  sold  at  receiver’s 
sale  or.  September  12  to  John  H.  Kirby, 
of  Houston,  one  of  the  principal  bond¬ 
holders,  for  $15,000,  has  been  effected 
under  the  new  management. 

Che:.ler  H.  Crowell,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Statesman  for  several 
years  in  capacity  of  special  writer,  and 
later  editorial  writer,  was  appointed 
managing  editor,  and  Carey  Storey,  who 
has  also  been  connected  with  the  paper 
for  several  years,  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  They  succeed  Lloyd  P. 
Ix)ck  ridge  and  M.  H.  Rowse,  who  have 
l>een  managing  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  respectively,  for  several  years. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Anthony  Kramer,  news  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  and  Miss 
Lena  Sachs,  of  Lopez,  Pa.,  were  united 
in  marriage  last  Saturday  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  wedding  trip  includes 
Old  Point  Comfort  and  other  points  in 
the  South. 

Frederick  F.  Sully,  of  the  SL  John 
(N.  B.)  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  E.  McGarrigle,  of  Calais,  Me.,  were 
united  in  marrage  on  September  14. 

Nicholas  J.  Reilly,  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
Chase  were  married  last  week  in  the 
rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  G.  Lucas,  assistant  editor  of  the 
McLean  Publishing  Company,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada,  was  married  this  week  to 
Miss  Rena  Murphy,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucas  have  gone  on  a  honey¬ 
moon  trip  and  will  live  in  Toronto. 


Stephen  Talbot,  of  Philadelphia,  au¬ 
thor,  editor,  and  soldier-of-fortune,  who 
came  to  New  York  to  help  break  the 
trolley  men’s  strike,  was  married  in  New 
York  on  September  11  to  Miss  Marian 
Barnadette  Harris,  of  Washingrton,  D. 
C.  The  bride  is  nineteen,  pretty,  and 
said  to  be  wealthy. 


Editor’s  Engagement  Announced 
Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  A.  Prugh, 
of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  to  O.  W.  Hol¬ 
lar,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  at  a  dinner  party 
held  at  Breeze  Camp,  Lake  Hopatcong, 
N.'J.  Miss  Prugh  is  editor  of  the  Lake 
Hopatcong  Breeze.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  spring. 


Ignorance  and  inefficiency  are  least 
ready  to  accord  merit  its  due.  The 
less  a  man  knows,  the  wilder  his  jeers 
against  knowledge. 


The  Automobile  Show  Issue  of 

The  Indianapolis  News 

Saturday,  September  2nd 
Carried  More 

Automobile  Display  Advertising 


than  the  corresponding  issue 
of  any  other  Indianapolis 
newspaper,  daily  or  Sunday 

Also,  durinj^  the  month  of  August,  1916, 
The  Indianapolis  News  in  27  publication 
days  carried  more  Automobile  Display 
Advertising  than  the  two  other  Indian= 
apolis  newspapers  combined,  including 
all  daily  and  Sunday  issues. 

Whv? 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

CAMPAIGN  NOTE. 

A  candidate 
If  he  is  wise 
His  views  on  things 
Will  advertise. 

And  get  a  cinch 
On  the  old  chump 
Who  hops  around 
From  stump  to  stump. 


HER  IDEA. 

"This,”  said  the  boy,  showing  the 
fair  visitor  through  the  establishment, 
“is  the  Morgue.” 

“Gracious,”  she  exclaimed,  “what  an 
awful  name.  I  suppose,  however,  it  is 
where  the  editors  put  all  the  stories  that 
they  kill.” 


GOT  OVER  ALL  RIGHT. 

One  morning  when  the  late  Kenward 
Philp  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  worked  on 
a  Manhattan  newspaper,  he  awoke 
broke.  The  big  bridge  did  not  .si>an  the 
river  then,  and  to  get  to  work  he  had 
to  take  the  ferry,  or  swim.  But  Philp 
was  a  man  of  resource.  Removing  a 
tin  suspender  button,  he  scraped  all 
the  japan  off  it  with  his  knife,  and  when 
he  got  it  nice  and  shiney,  started  for 
the  ferry.  Waiting  until  the  boat  was 
just  about  to  pull  out,  Philp  dashed  up 
to  the  window  of  the  faro-collector, 
slapped  down  the  button,  and  sprinted 
for  the  boat. 

“Here  you — come  back  here,”  shouted 
the  collector.  “Come  back,  I  say.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  Philp  shouted  as  he 
jumped  on  the  deck  of  the  moving 
boat.  “I’m  in  a  hurry — keep  the 
change.” 


ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

“The  City  Editor  seems  to  favor  you 
with  all  the  fat  assignments,”  said  one 
space  man  to  another. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “He’s  a  wise 
guy.  We  play  poker  every  morning 
after  the  paper  goes  to  press,  and  he 
generally  wins  all  the  big  Jack  pots.” 


WITHOUT  A  LID. 

A  reporter  on  a  Brooklyn  paper  has 
been  trying  the  experiment  of  going 
without  a  hat  for  a  week  and  has  had 
a  heap  of  adventures  amusing  and 
otherwise.  Car  conductors  ask  him 
where  he  “lost  it.”  Policemen  look  on 
him  with  suspicion  at  night,  several 
kind-hearted  bartenders  offered  to 
loan  him  a  cap  to  get  home  with,  and 
his  best  girl  refuses  to  go  out  with 
him.  The  other  night  he  was  assigned 
to  a  synagogue  and  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter,  until  someone  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  silk  cap. 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


Nonentities  are  not  talked  about— 
there’s  no  subject  for  discussion. 


(Enprka 

iatlg  Olapttal 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 
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2,551 

And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 
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UVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 

by  our  readers 


getting  out  a  creditable  paper — a  paper  that 
would  be  appreciated  aud  respected  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber — a  certain  numiber  of  columns  for  news, 
a  certain  amount  of  space  for  e<Utorla1s,  society, 
Bports.  markets,  etc.,  and  always  carry  this 
amount  of  news  regardless  of  the  amount  oif 
advertising. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  a  big  national 
news  Item,  like  a  Presidential  election  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
increase. 

There  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when  a 
larger  amount  of  apace  is  required  for  sports, 
but  the  various  departments  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  if  well  managecl,  can  from  time  to 
time  regulate-  all  of  this  on  such  a  working 
basis  tliat  under  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers  tile  greater  part  of  the  managing  eclltor’s 
trou(l)le  Is  done  away  with.  He  then  knows  how 
much  space  he  has  at  his  service  ami  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  among  the  various  departments,  and 
lie  can  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  having  the 
various  departments  work  for  the  very  best 
of  news. 

Of  course,  on  a  morning  paper,  Monday’s  is¬ 
sue  miglit  be  a  little  less  than  the  regulation 
space  for  news,  and  on  an  afternoon  paper  that 
has  a  Siinilay  Issue  the  Saturday  issue  of  the 
daily  might  have  less  space  for  news.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  afternoon  paper  with  no  Sun¬ 
day  issue  may  find  it  advisable  to  Increase  Its 
news  space  on  Saturday. 

M'llli  these  exceptions,  the  general  rule  of 
a  certain  amount  of  space  for  news  every  day 
can  be  adhered  to  to  a  great  advantage. 

1  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  to  have 
a  large  volume  of  advertising  and  not  increase 


the  news  in  proportion  made  the  paper  appear 
to  be  more  of  an  advertising  sheet. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  tie  well  foumU“d.  If 
you  All  your  contract  with  the  .subscriber,  that 
is  all  he  requires. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  new.spaper  men  over 
the  country  are  taking  to  the  plan  outlined  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  but  I  do  feel  that  those  who  do 
take  to  it  and  start  out  right,  giving  the  sub- 
scrilier  a  suflicient  volume  of  news— which,  of 
course,  must  also  contain  quality — will  event¬ 
ually  win  out  with  the  subscriber,  and  the 
IMiiK-r  that  wins  out  witli  tlie  subscriber  and  is 
correctly  liandh'd  in  otlier  deiiartmonts  will  win 
out  financially. 

J.NO.  T.  Toi.eb, 

Manager. 


Campaign  Plans  Halted 
William  C.  D’Arcy,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Advertising  Advertising 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  announces  a  tem¬ 
porary  halt  in  the  plans  for  a  fall  cam¬ 
paign,  owing  to  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  publishers  for  economizing 
space.  Mr.  D’Arcy  says  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  in  hand  for  its  next  cam¬ 
paign  copy  furnished  by  Joseph  H. 
Appel,  of  the  Wanamaker  store.  New 
York,  and  from  John  G.  Shedd,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


rRMfw  thlt  caption  w«  thall  print,  each  voelc, 
fjfffl  from  our  rtadera  on  oubfeoto  of  Inlereot 
Muoelei  vllb  nevopaper  publUMng  and  adver- 
Any  publisktr  v)ho  desiret  help  in  the 
M^fion  of  Me  probleme,  or  who  hae  pronounced 
Hdct  on  any  eubjeet  connected  with  the  busi- 
le  Invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  We 
are  eon/ldeni  that  euch  a  column  can  be  made  of 
treat  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read- 
art. — 1 


THE  DAIUY  KOXPARBlb. 

Council  niuffs,  la.,  September  11,  1910. 
TH«  BniTon  AND  Publisher: 

Have  Just  finished  the  first  of  Jason  Rogers’s 
series  of  articles  on  “‘Newspaper  Making,”  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  this  fea¬ 
ture.  We  of  the  younger  set  of  ncwspajier  men 
TTlio  are  casting  about  for  everything  that  will 
help  us  to  climb  into  responsible  positions,  and 
do  things  in  the  publishing  world,  neeil  such 
articles  as  his. 

We  can  easily  pick  up  the  routine  of  copy 
reading,  or  telegraph  editing,  or  covering  a 
teat,  but  the  relations  of  the  editorial  and 
bislness  di-partment,  and  those  more  essenUal 
elements  cannot  be  gained  by  the  every-day  run 
of  things.  We  must  get  them  through  the  light 
of  some  one  who  has  succeeded.  1  shall  follow 
Mr.  Rogers’s  series  with  much  iutercst. 

Again  congratulating  you  on  your  work  in 
obtaining  llic  articles.  1  am, 

John  M.  Henry. 


The  New  York  “American”  of  September  24,  1916 

The  Double  Truck  Advertisement  of 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA 

placed  by 

THE  BEERS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

of  Havana,  Cuba  and  New  York 

The  Latin-American  Agency.  The  Ones  On  the  Spot 

The  Logical  Point  for  Latin-America 

Our  Slogan,  “If  It’s  Latin-America,  We  Know.” 


THE  ATltANTA  COXSTITUnOX, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  7,  191G. 
Thb  Editor  and  Publisher  : 

I  have  for  some  time  followed  the  many 
8ugK<‘sti(iiis  of  Jason  Rogers,  of  the  Xew  York 
Globe,  ill  tlic  trade  papers. 

One  of  the  rules  which  be  lias  laid  down, 
that  has  .sc-emed  to  be  the  most  practical  and 
should  he  adopted  on  every  newspaper,  is  a 
regular  scliwlule  of  news  and  the  size  of  tlie 
paper  to  be  Increased  or  decreased  according  to 
the  increased  advertising,  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  nuinher  of  columns  of  news  remain  about 
stationary. 

I  contended  long  before  I  saw  his  idea  of 
handling  such  matters  that  the  contract  with 
the  Kuliscrila'r  was  to  give  him  a  first-class 
newspaiKir,  and  that  if  a  newspaper  wished  to 
be  succes.sfHl,  Uie  subscriber’s  interest  must 
be  looked  after  first ;  ids  Interest  should  he 
looked  after  if  the  paper  carried  no  advertising, 
and  wlion  it  had  a  large  amount  of  advejtising 
it  was  not  necessary  to  Increase  the  space  for 
news  to  any  considerable  amount. 

A  paiier  that  starves  the  reader  for  the  lack 
of  miws  when  it  le  short  on  advertising,  and 
then  gives  the  reader  more  news  than  he  can 
devour  when  advertising  is  heavy,  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion — based  upon  many  years 
of  exjierienoe  and  observation — a  paiier  tliat  is 
conducted  uiion  the  right  system. 

The  editorial  department  of  a  paper  sliuuld 
know  just  about  what  Is  expected  of  It  day 
out  and  day  In,  and  when  there  is  a  regular 
eetieiluie  for  news,  regardless  as  to  tlie  amount 
of  advertising  that  Is  to  be  carried,  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  can  then  be  run  along  a 
systematic  plan  by  which  it  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  kind  of  paper  It  gets  out.  But, 
on  tlie  other  band.  If  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  controls  the  volume  of  news,  it  never  knows 
what  to  do. 

I  have  been  on  papers  where  the  volume  of 
advertising  coutrolled  the  volume  of  news. 
Sometimes  It  would  happen  tliat  the  editorial 
department  would  be  Informed  that  they  would 
have  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  which 
would  be  very  small.  At  the  last  moment  a 
large  volume  of  advertising  would  come  in,  and 
the  eilitorlal  department  was  called  upon  to 
supply  news  for  a  greater  amount  of  space  than 
it  H'ally  could  supply  with  the  right  kind  of 
news  on  such  short  notice. 

On  the  otlier  haml,  1  have  known  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  advise  tlie  eilitorlal  depart¬ 
ment  tliat  It  was  going  to  have  a  very  large 
volume  of  advertising.  At  the  last  moment 
several  of  the  big  department  stores  would 
cancel  their  orders  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
etc.,  and  after  the  editorial  department  had  put 
forward  every  effort  and  energy  to  get  out  a 
gH'at  paper  from  a  news  point  of  view.  It  would 
be  found  that  everything  had  to  be  gone  over 
ami  cut  In  half. 

Such  a  method  keeps  the  editorial  depart- 
nu’nt  constantly — to  use  a  slang  phrase — up  In 
the  air,  and  under  such  conditions  no  such 
paper  can  be  expected  as  would  be  under  euch 
a  system  as  nntllDed  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

On  this  paper.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Eli  2,  I  outlined  in  a  letter  to  the  management 
that  my  idea  of  getting  out  a  real  newispapcr 
was  for  the  management  and  editorial  depart- 
meiit  to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  space  tliat 
could  be  devoted  to  the  nows  department  for 
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In  Philadelphia 

For  ovfT  half  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

ha^  rei;clio<l  Uiore  Di<*ti  and  woiiifii 
of  Hliication,  and  lU'Y- 

IN<t  POWKIi  tlian  any  othor  iMiil- 
fl<loipliia  noWKpai»er.  and  its  iK»si- 
tion  is  Ktroiij^cr  ttalay  than  ever 
iM’foro  in  its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

first  oii^iit  inoiitits  of  Ihid 
-  u  1^‘dii  tiiaii  tliat  of  ANY 

fitlior  IMtilad«‘]|diia  iiowspaisT, 
iiioriiinjt  or  evoiiiiiK. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODUAN. 
Special  Repreaentativci 
New  York.  Detroit,  Kantat  City.  Chlcaco 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publiaher 


"The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  con¬ 
tort  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Ftrtign  Advtrtising  Rtprts*»tativti 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


lt*s  the  buying 
power  represented 
in  circulation 
that  counts. 

Pittsburg 

Leader 


Over  2!4  Miles  of 
Advertising 

Tills  Iltlli-  two  iiicli  card  If  olipiKiI  from 
oim  days  Hroiilalion  of  tbe  Waaliinittoii  Star, 
would  require  a  liuHetiii  iKiard.  extendint!; 
down  IVnoHjIvanla  Avenue  from  tlie  Wlilte 
House  to  the  ('apitol  on  h.ith  sides  of  the 
street  to  hold  the  clliiidncs. 

The  Star  Instead  of  plaeing  advertising  on 
a  Imlietin  iKiiird  of  over  2Vj  miles  In  leiiKlh, 
uses  tile  liiirary  tabu's  of  7.">.(MKI  iioines  In 
Washington  and  nearliy  suiiuriis. 


PITTSBURGH 

(Pennsylvania) 

ROLLING  IN  WEALTH 
Colotaal  Pay  Rolls  Waiting 
For  the  Advertiter  vho  hviis  Space  in  the 
GAZETTE  TIMES 
AND 

CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Whose  Readers  always  have  Money  and  this 
Year  have  more  than  ever  before. 
COMBINATION  FLAT  RATE 
Dally  20c  Agate  Line,  Sunday  22  He  Agate 
Line. 

Advertisers,  Sales  Managers  and  Space 
Buyers — Address : 

URBAN  E.  DICE,  Foreign  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  or 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
J.  C.  WILBERDINO.  Brunswick  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

J.  M.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Mailers  Bid.,  Chicago, 
III.,  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HORACE  WHITE  DIES; 

FAMOUS  JOURNALIST 


Was  Friend  of  Linroln,  Noted  Authority 

on  Finanre,  and  Held  Conspiruous 

Place  .Among  the  Great  Editors  and 

Publicists  of  His  Time — He  Reported 

Lincoln-Doiiglas  Debates. 

At  the  age  of  eiRhty-two,  after  a 
long  illne.s.s,  death  came  to  Horace 
White,  one  of  the  con.spicuous  fifrures 
in  journalism  and  civic  life  in  America 
for  a  jicriod  of  fifty  years.  Mr.  White 
jias.si'd  away  last  Saturday  at  his  home, 
IS  West  69th  Street,  New  York.  He 
is  survived  liy  three  dauKhters,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.s.  J.  M.  Howell.s,  is  the 
dauKhter-in-law  of  the  American  au¬ 
thor,  William  Dean  Howells. 

Mr.  White  was  one  of  the  la.st  of  the 
famous  j<roup  of  New  York  journalists 
which  included  Charles  A.  Dana,  White- 
law'  Ueid,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Edwin  Lau¬ 
rence  Codkin,  and  Henry  J.  Uaymond, 
and  was  a  iier.sonal  friend  of  Abraham 
Ijncohi.  He  was  born  in  Colebrook, 
N.  H.,  and  was  educated  in  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  in  W'isconsin.  In  1853  he  received 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Be¬ 
loit,  and  in  1906  Brown  I'niversity  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

His  first  newspaper  experience  was 
with  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  of 
which  he  soon  liecame  city  editor.  La¬ 
ter,  in  1864,  Mr.  White  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Triliune,  of  which  he 
was  editor  and  one  of  the  jirincipal 
owners  when  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  paper  in  1874. 

In  1883  Mr.  White  came  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Post 
as  an  editorial  writer.  I.,ater  he  became 
editor-in-chief  and  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  retiring  on  January  1,  1903.  Dur¬ 
ing  the.se  years  he  was  as.sociated  on 
the  Evening  Post  with  Carl  Schurz  and 
Edwin  l..aurence  (Jodkin. 

AN  ArTHOItlTV  ON  KI NANCE. 

.Mr.  White  retired  from  daily  news- 
paiier  work  in  1903,  lint  he  held  his 
place  as  an  expert  on  finance.  In  1909 
Gov.  Hughes  appointed  him  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Speculation  in  Se¬ 
curities  and  Commodities. 

In  and  out  of  his  newspaper  work  he 
found  time  to  write  in  permanent  form 
on  finance.  His  pulilications  include 
"Money  and  Banking.”  His  general 
knowledge  is  attested  in  his  translation 
of  Appian’s  “Hi.story  of  Alexandria” 
and  in  the  "Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull,” 
which  wr.s  finished  in  1913,  practically 
closing  his  literary  career. 

The  New'  York  Sun  recalls  the  work 
of  Mr.  White  as  a  reporter  and  historian 
of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates: 

"Hardly  any  of  Lincoln’s  biogra¬ 
phers  has  overlooked  White’s  reports  of 
the  Douglas-Lincoln  campaign.  Clear, 
colorful,  and  comprehensive,  they  now 
form  picturesque  narrative.  One  of  the 
articles  quoted  in  Whipple’s  ‘The  Story 
of  Lincoln’  has  to  do  with  the  joint  de¬ 
bate  in  Havana,  111. 

“Lincoln  arrived  while  Douglas  was 
speaking,  and  out  of  consideration  for 
his  rival  delayed  entering  the  grounds. 
He  heard  just  before  he  spoke  that 
Douglas  had  referred  to  him  as  a  cow¬ 
ard,  a  wretch,  and  a  sneak.  The  next 
day  Lincoln — to  quote  White — referred 
to  the  speech; 

“  ’I  am  informed  that  my  distinguished 
friend  yesterday  liecame  a  little  excited, 
nervous  perhaps,  and  he  said  something 
about  fighting,  as  though  looking  to  a 
I)er.sonal  encounter  between  himself  and 
me.  Did  anybody  in  this  audience  hear 
him  use  such  language?  [“Ye.s.  Yes”.] 
I  am  informed  further  that  somebody 


in  his  audience,  rather  more  excited  or 
nervous  than  himself,  took  off  his  coat 
and  offered  to  take  the  job  off  Judge 
Douglas’s  hands  and  fight  Lincoln  him¬ 
self.  Did  anybody  here  witness  that 
war-like  proceeding?  [Laughter  and 
cries  of  “Yes.”] 

LINCOLN  DECLINES  A  DUEL. 

“  ’Well,  I  merely  desire  to  .say  that  1 
shall  fight  neither  Judge  Douglas  nbr 
his  second.  I  shall  not  do  this  for  two 
rca.son.s,  which  I  will  explain.  In  the 
first  jilace,  a  fight  would  prove  nothing 
which  is  in  i.ssue  in  this  election.  It 
might  c.stahlish  that  Judge  Douglas  is 
a  more  muscular  man  than  my.sclf  or  it 
might  show  that  I  am  a  more  mu.s<'ul<ar 
man  than  Judge  Douglas. 

”  ‘But  this  subject  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  Cincinnati  platform  nor  in  either 
of  the  Springfield  platforms.  Neither 
result  would  prove  him  right  or  me 
wrong.  And  .so  of  the  gentleman  who 
offered  to  do  his  fighting  for  him.  If 
my  fighting  Judge  Douglas  would  not 
jirove  anything,  it  would  certainly  prove 
nothing  for  me  to  fight  his  bottle- 
holder. 

“  ‘My  second  reason  for  not  having  a 
personal  encounter  with  Judge  Douglas 
is  that  I  don’t  believe  he  wants  it  him¬ 
self.  He  and  I  are  about  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  and  when  we  get 
together  he  would  no  more  think  of 
fighting  me  than  of  fighting  his  wife. 
Therefore,  when  the  Judge  talked  about 
fighting  he  was  not  giving  vent  to  any 
ill-feeling  of  his  own,  l)ut  was  merely 
trying  to  excite— well,  let  us  say  en¬ 
thusiasm  against  me  on  the  part  of  his 
audience.  And,  as  I  find  he  was  tolera- 
lily  .successful  in  this,  we  will  call  it 
quits.’  ” 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  on  Monday  afternoon. 

The  honorary  iiallliearers  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Howells,  George  McAncny, 
.V.  Barton  Hepburn,  Laurence  Godkin, 
Alfred  Cowle.s,  of  Chicago:  Kollo  Ogdon, 
Oswald  Garri.son  Villard,  John  M.  How¬ 
ell.s,  and  F.  M.  L.  Tonetti. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

.Tamis?  P.  Lafferty,  managing  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
Philadelphia,  died  Septemlier  9  at  Wild¬ 
wood,  Pa.  He  was  connected  with  that 
pulilication  for  eighteen  years. 

Henrv  Homer  Morgan,  for  thirty 
years  in  the  advertising  bu.siness  In  Chi. 
cago,  is  dead  in  Indianapolis.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  that  city  a  year  ago  to  take 
charge  of  an  advertising  agency  there. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter, 

K.  X.  Lewls,  editor  of  the  Havre 
(Mont.)  Promoter,  i.s  dead.  Mr.  Lewbs 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  be.st 
liked  newspaper  men  in  the  State,  and 
was  identified  with  the  development  of 
northern  Montana  from  the  days  w'hen 
it  was  simply  a  range  for  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Fred  Althen,  founder  of  the  Two 
Rivers  (Wis.)  Reporter  and  former  as- 
se.ssor,  died  at  a  Green  Bay  hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  He  was  forty-two 
years  old. 

J.  Bice  Winchei.l,  formerly  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Palladium,  Is 
dead  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Charles  It.  Fish,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Bo.ston  Journal,  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 
He  was  well  known  in  New  York,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  desk  man  on  the  American 
for  some  time.  To  his  Boston  news¬ 
paper  friends  he  was  known  as  “Bun¬ 
ny.”  Few  newspa|)cr  men  of  the  Hub 
have  ever  won  more  friends  among 
their  fellow  workers. 


WILLIAM  C.  KENAGA  DEAD 


Widely  Known  Manager  of  Ad  Art  Ser. 
vice  Company  Passes  Away, 

William  C.  Kenaga,  manager  of  the 
Ad  Art  Service  Company,  of  Cleveland 
O.,  died  Sunday,  after  two  months’  iiu 
ne.ss  w’ith  heart  disease.  Mr.  Kenaga’s 


William  C.  Kenaga. 


death  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  entire 
newspaper  fraternity  of  Ohio,  in  which 
he  was  well  known  and  liked.  Although 
it  was  known  he  had  been  ill,  his  friends 
had  not  believed  the  lllne.ss  would  prove 
fatal. 

Mr.  Kenaga  was  forty-seven  years 
old.  He  formerly  was  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  later,  when  the  .Ad  Art  Ser¬ 
vice  Company,  a  Scripps  organization, 
came  into  being,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  He  held  the  position  for 
nine  years.  During  that  time,  because 
of  exceptional  gifts,  he  developed  the 
service  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 
most  imjiortant  in  the  Scripps  concern. 
He  created  a  host  of  friends  in  business 
throughout  the  country  because  of  his 
ever-present  desire  to  help  subscribers 
to  his  service  to  get  more  business. 

The  funeral  was  held  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  his  late  residence,  1352  Beach 
Avenue,  I.iakewood,  O.,  and  burial  was 
at  Kankakee,  111.,  where  Mr.  Kenaga 
was  liorn.  He  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  two  hoy.s. 


Harrv  Howland,  who  claimed  he  was 
a  legatee  of  the  Howland  estate,  held  In 
trust  for  distribution  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  sat  at  his  desk  in  a 
Ix>s  Angeles  newspaper  office,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  reporter,  and  drank 
poison  last  Tuesday  night.  He  died 
shortly  afterward.  Grief  over  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  several 
months  ago  was  said  to  have  been  the 
cause. 

Tho-mas  Martinpale,  Philadelphia  gro¬ 
cery  merchant  and  first  president  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  died  last  week  while 
on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  British 
Columbia  wilderness.  He  was  one  of 
the  liest-known  grocers  of  the  United 
States  and  a  pioneer  among  successful 
retail  advertisers. 

John  J.  Finnegan,  a  New  York  news- 
Iiaper  man,  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  after  six  months’  illness.  I'ol- 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1906 
he  was  connected  with  several  New  York 
papers,  and  for  nearly  a  year,  begin¬ 
ning  In  the  fall  of  1914,  was  a  member 
of  the  Tribune  staff.  He  went  to  Denver 
with  Mrs.  Finnegan  last  May  to  regain 
his  health. 
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editorial  associations  and  press  clubs 

Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  That  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


A  reception  room  for  women  is  being 
fitted  np  by  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago 
at  its  new  quarters  in  the  City  Hall 
Square  Huilding.  Since  moving  from 
the  old  clubhouse  on  Dearborn  Street, 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
space,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
receiving  ladies,  who  formerly  were 
allowed  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Club.  The  new  room  is  intended  to 
serve  merely  as  a  receiving  or  waiting 
apartment.  W.  G.  Edens,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Company,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  created  by  the  death 
of  C.  W.  French. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s  Press  .Vs- 
sociation  opened  its  season  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Monday  afternoon,  with 
its  new  president,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan, 
in  the  chair.  It  w’as  a  “James  Whitcomli 
Riley  Day.”  Reminiscences  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  were  given  by  Her¬ 
bert  Hashford,  the  book  reviewer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin;  songs  of 
Riley  by  Mr.s.  Clarence  Eddy,  and  .se¬ 
lections  from  Riley  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
,\lli.son.  .\t  the  clo.se  of  the  programme 
there  was  a  reception  to  Mrs.  .Allison, 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  city. 


The  Northern  California  Editorial 
.Association  held  its  first  annual  session 
at  .Marysville,  Cal.,  a  few  days  ago 
.Among  those  who  addressed  the  body 
were  Che.ster  Rowell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fresno  Republican ;  V.  R. 
(’hurchill,  who  recently  delivered  an 
address  at  Atascadero  before  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Press  Association  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  advertising  agencie.s, 
which  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 
and  puldi.sher  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette; 
and  W.  .A.  Beard,  publisher  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  A'alley  Monthly. 


Country  editors  of  Oregon,  in  se.ssion 
at  Portland  on  September  It,  discussefi 
forming  “The  Daily  Newspaper.s'  As- 
.soeiation  of  Oregon.”  The  purpose  of 
the  planned  association  is  to  improve 
business  for  tlie  country  dailies  and 
tiossilily  to  further  coiiperative  buying. 
The  meeting  of  the  editors  was  calbsl 
by  the  State  Editorial  Asso<'iation.  The 
new  liody  will  bo  fashioned  after  those, 
of  Washington.  Kansas,  and  other 
Western  States  where  the  scheme  has 
lK>en  a  success.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  dailies  in  Oregon  exclusive  of  the 
Portland  publications,  and  of  the.se 
twelve  were  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 


There  are  rumors  current  that  the 
Boston  Press  Club  Reporter,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  some  months  ago,  is 
to  be  resumed,  with  Samuel  Bowles  as 
editor.  Sam  is  a  member  of  the  club 
of  long  standing,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  famous  Bowles  family,  of  Spring- 
field  Republican  fame. 


The  Missouri  Press  .Association  Is 
celebrating  at  Kan.sas  City  this  wec>t 
its  golden  jubilee.  The  sessions  opened 
Thursday  morning.  The  addre.ss  of  w’d- 
eome  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Edwards 
and  the  response  by  Winfred  Melvin,  of 
the  Lancaster  Excelsior.  J.  Kelly  Pool, 
president  of  the  association  and  editor 
of  the  Centralia  Courier,  delivered  the 
annual  address.  The  Mis.sourl  Press 
Association  Is  said  to  be  the  oldest  or¬ 
ganization  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States.  The  afternoon  session  Thurs¬ 


day  was  devoted  to  the  “Good  Old 
Days.”  Past  presidents  and  corre¬ 
sponding  secretaries  indulged  in  reml- 
niscence.s.  A  boat  ride  on  the  Chester 
at  night  ended  the  fir.st  day’s  pro¬ 
gramme.  Friday’s  session  was  devoted 
to  a  di.scussion  of  business  office  af¬ 
fairs,  and  to  advertising.  To-day  (Sat¬ 
urday),  wilt  be  devoted  to  addresses  and 
entertainment  and  the  closing  sessioi 
and  banquet  will  be  held  to-night. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Iowa  Editorial  Association  w’as  held 
at  Missouri  Valley,  on  September  15. 
One  feature  of  the  programme  w-os 
visiting  the  Deur  orchard  aud  tourii'.g 
Logan,  Magnolia,  Moundamin,  Modale, 
.and  California  Junction.  .After  luneh 
at  Mi.-^souri  Valley  the  editors  were  the 
guests  of  Ma.ster  Mechanic  Graham  and 
his  assistants  in  the  railroad  shops. 
•After  which  the  editors  were  taken  *^0 
the  county  fair  to  see  the  products  >,f 
the  farm — grain  and  live  stock. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Republican  Editorial 
.As.sociation  will  be  in  East  St.  I.<ouIs 
Friday,  October  6,  according  to  an- 
nouncement.s  .sent  out  by  Pre.sident 
T.  Spivey  and  Secretary  H.  Tj.  William¬ 
son.  The  business  meeting  will  be  in 
the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  a  ban¬ 
quet  will  bo  given  in  the  Elks’  Club. 
The  following  are  expected  to  be  guests 
of  the  association:  Senator  I.,.  Y.  Sher¬ 
man,  Mayor  William  Halo  Thomp.son, 
of  Chicago,  national  committeeman; 
Alvin  T.  Hert,  Western  manager  of  the 
National  Campaign  Committee,  and 
Congressman  W.  -A.  Rodenberg,  .Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  W.  T-1.  McKinley.  E.  E.  Denl- 
.son,  T.oren  E.  Wheeler,  T.  S.  William.s, 
and  others.  .All  nominees  and  all  de¬ 
feated  candidates  will  be  Invited  as  well 
as  many  men  prominent  in  affairs  of 
the  party  in  Southern  Illinois. 

’I'lie  Northea.st  Texas  Press  .A.s.socia- 
tion  met  in  annual  <-onvention  at  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs.  Tex.,  on  September  15 
and  11).  Pre.sident  Tom  Holloway, 
editor  of  the  Deport  Times,  and  So<'re- 
tary  Joe  .Aloore,  of  the  Lone  Oak  News, 
were  presi'iit.  Many  topics  of  interest 
to  the  rural  t)ress,  including  the  i)i'esont 
lu'ice  of  print  paper,  uniform  advertising 
rates,  cutting  off  the  dead-head  list  to 
save  print  paper,  aud  other  economies 
In  an  effort  to  make  both  ends  meet 
were  considered  at  length.  J.  H.  Lowry, 
editor  of  the  Honey  Grove  Signal,  and 
.Toe  J.  Taylor,  editor  of  State  Pres.s 
column  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
were  the  chief  orators  of  the  meeting. 
A  banquet  was  held  Friday  night.  Mount 
Pleasant  was  selected  as  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  place,  and  officers  were  cho.sen  as 
follows;  Charles  Duvall,  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Gptic-Herald,  president,  and  Joe 
Moore,  of  the  Lone  Oak  News,  secretary. 


Nova  Scotia  newspaper  men  were 
guests  of  the  Provincial  Exhibition  As¬ 
.sociation  at  a  sjiecial  press  luncheon  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Halifax  exhibition  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  It  was  the 
first  function  of  the  kind  since  the 
exhibition  was  established.  Among  those 
present  were:  AV.  R.  McCurdy,  Halifax 
Herald:  Horatio  C.  Oowell,  Halifax 
Chronicle:  James  Power,  Acadian  Re¬ 
corder,  Halifax:  J.  C.  Bourinot,  Hawkes- 
bury  Bulletin;  Mr.  McLeod,  Maritime 
Farmer,  Sussex;  Mr.  Lawson,  Berwick 
Herald. 


COL.  CALDWELL  HOME  FROM  CURA 


A.  P.’s  Havana  Correspondent  Resting 
After  Five  Years’  Hard  Work. 

Col.  John  Randolph  Caldwell,  Havana 
corre.spondent  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  is 
in  New  York  on  vacation,  after  five 
years  of  hard  work  in  the  Cuban  capi¬ 
tal.  Col.  Caldwell  has  covered  some 
notable  news  events,  and  has  a  number 
of  beats  to  his  credit.  He  handled  the 
Jamaica  earthquake  story  in  1907,  when 
he  sent  out  the  exclusive  report  of  the 
insult  offered  to  .Admiral  Davis,  of  the 
.American  relief  .squadron,  and  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Swettenham,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  cor¬ 
respondence  relating  to  it.  He  covered 
the  Cuban  revolution  in  1902,  and  the 
second  intervention  under  Gov.-Gen. 
.Magoon,  when  he  was  sent  to  Havana 
as  chief  of  the  .-Associated  Press  news 
bureau.  His  graphic  description  of  the 
work  of  raising  the  hulk  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  Maine,  and  the  dramatic  burial  of 
the  ship  in  600  fathoms  of  water  in 
the  Gulf  off  Havana  harbor,  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

While  acting  as  correspondent  in  the 
Island  of  Haiti  during  the  revolution  in 
1908,  he  received  an  honorary  commis¬ 
sion  as  colonel  in  the  army  of  that  re¬ 
public  from  the  hands  of  President  Nord 
.Alexis.  He  was  In  Mexico  City  in  1914 
during  the  siege  and  capture  of  tliat 
I>laco  by  the  Constitutionalist  forces  un¬ 
der  Gen.  I’ahlo  Gonzale.s.  .-Vt  the  end 
of  the  year  he  returned  to  Havana 
greatly  worn  from  the  effect  of  exposure 
and  disease  contracted  in  Tampico  dur¬ 
ing  the  fighting  there,  recovering  after 
a  few  months  of  rest. 

Col.  Caldwell  was  born  on  Broadway, 
in  Now  York,  his  iiarents  coming  from 
South  Carolina,  and  after  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  Europe  and  engaging  in  tno 
cotton  and  shipping  bu.siness  in  Liver- 
IXiol  and  New  A'ork,  he  took  up  news- 
piiper  work  under  the.  tutelage  of  J.  I  C. 
Clarke  on  .Albert  Pulitzer’s  Alorning 
.lournal,  when  it  was  founded  in  1883. 
He  was  a.s.sociated  with  the  Itecorder  in 
189:t  and  as  reporter,  news  editor,  and 
navy  editor  of  the  Herald,  being  .sent 
to  (.’uba,  where  he  rendered  distinguish¬ 
ed  service  during  the  revolution  of  1895- 
98,  joining  the  .staff  of  the  .-Associated 
I’ls'ss  ill  190*!.  He  expt'cts  to  r’UU'.n  to 
Havana  shortly. 

THREATENS  LIBEL  SUIT 


Mayor  Curley,  of  .Boston,  .Angered  liy 
Story  in  Traveler. 

Boston',  Se|)teml)er  19. — The  exclu¬ 
sive  story  piinted  by  the  Boston  Trav- 
elei',  in  all  editions  of  ye.sterday,  in 
which  it  is  claimed  that  Mayor  Curley 
made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  the  introduction  of  the  film, 
“Where  Are  My  Children,”  in  the  Key- 
.stone  State,  has  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion. 

'Po-day  .Mayor  Curley  announced  to 
a  groui)  of  newsitaper  men  at  City  Hall 
that  he  will  bring  suit  for  libel  against 
the  Traveler  in  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

“I  shall  see  my  attorney,  Daniel  L. 
Coakley,  within  an  hour,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  will  be  attached  for  $25,000  in  a 
suit  for  libel,”  Mayor  Curley  said. 

The  original  .story  about  the  Mayor 
occupied  .several  columns  of  space  in 
Monday’s  Traveler.  In  to-day’s  issue 
the  Traveler  gives  equal  prominence 
to  the  Mayor’s  threat  of-  a  libel  suit. 

The  other  Bo.ston  papers  picked  the 
story  up  from  the  Traveler  and  ran 
it  in  varying  space.  Mayor  Curley  said 
to-day,  however,  that  he  would  not  sue 
the  other  papers  for  libel. 


>i'i  ’  . 

HE  circulation  of 
The  Louisville 
Herald  is  concen¬ 
trated  circulation. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
Louisville  Herald*s  cir¬ 
culation  is  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of 
Louisville.  “The  paper 
that  goes  home”  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and 
Southern  Indiana  is 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Character  is  speedily  recognized  regard¬ 
less  of  its  location. 

Sketches 
from  Life 

2-column  or  3-column  size, 
mat  form,  is  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  service.  Six  installments  a 
week. 

It  appeals  to  the  advertisers 
because  it  is  different. 

Send  for  proofs. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EVERYBODY  WANTS 

PERSONALITY 

Everj-body  nerds 
It,  for  hotli  biisi- 
ncs.s  and  social 
success. 

Every  liiiHineHH 
ninii  iKK'ds  It  for 
the  greater  iiitlu- 
ence  it  kIvcs  liiin. 

To  the  salesman 
liartlcularl.v  imtsoh- 
ality  is  an  iminensu 
asset,  enabling  liiiii 
to  increase  bis 
Ispwvr,  Ills  prestige 
ami  Ills  profits. 

“How  to  Devel¬ 
op  A'oiir  Per- 
Moiinlity,”  Is  a 
complete  course  in 
tile  ilevelopment  of 
Personallt.v.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  snbjei't  of 
nnlvirsal  Interest 
In  a  most  interesting  and  prnetloal  wa.v. 

■A  SpleiHlIil  I’reiiilum  to  Otter  Ytinr 
Women  Itenilern  or  Your  AdvertlH- 
Ing  .stntr. 

Ketall  value,  $1.00.  Attractive  discounts  on 
(piantitles.  Sample  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  and  re¬ 
turn  Isjok  in  >’)  da.vs.  .\sk  for  quantity  quo 
talloiis. 

S.  IIE.IKK  WIM,.SnKV 

Distrihutnr 

llttNt  Hey  worth  IHiIk.,  C'hlenKO. 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


//orr-Tt)  s  i,  < 

Your 

PfRSO.NAUTY 

'^XE'THEti-MAJOR 


Don’t  onvy  a  atrong 
I>orsonallty ;  develop 
yours. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  Hawley  Advertising  Company, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  500  lines,  one 
year,  with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for 
the  Britton  Publishing  Company. 


Copy  for  the  Fatima  Cigarettes  is 
again  going  out  through  the  Frank 
Seaman  Agency. 


F.  A.  Gray,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  1,000  lines,  one  year,  to  a  few 
papers  for  Barbo  Company. 


Blackman-Ross  Agency,  New  York 
city,  is  placing  7,728  lines,  one  year, 
with  a  few  Texas  papers  for  the  United 
Cigar  Manufacturing  Company  (Tom 
Keene). 


Fuller  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  two  inches,  14  times,  with  a  selected 
list  of  papers  for  W.  S.  Rice  (Pullen). 


Street  &  Finney,  New  York  city,  are 
sending  out  9,000  lines,  one  year,  to  a 
•selected  list  of  papers  for  Rice  &  Hutch¬ 
ins  (Educator  Shoes). 


Lord  &  Thoma.s,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  plac¬ 
ing  11,000  lines,  one  year,  with  a  few 
papers  for  the  Mitchell  Motor  Company. 


MiUlory-Mitchcll  &  Faust,  Chicago,  Ill., 
are  .sending  out  50  lines,  16  time.s,  to  a 
few  weekly  papers  for  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal. 


It  is  reported  that  the  H.  O.  Company, 
.')4  Fulton  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  adver¬ 
tising  "H.  O.  Oatmeal,”  will  shortly  place 
orders  with  practically  the  same  list  of 
newspapers  as  last  year,  through  the 
Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 


The  Borough  Advertising  Agency,  367 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  for  E.  H.  Drum  &  Co.’s  “Tanlac.” 


The  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  making 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  BrocC  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC.. 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan- 
aaa  City. 

GLASS.  JOHN. 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

O'FLAHKRTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST. 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TcL  Beckman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO, 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg,  Chicago, 
TU.;  200  Fifdi  Avc,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mms.; 
Kfifi  Bide,  Detroit.  MMl 


contracts  with  Western  newspai)er8 
through  the  Crosby-Chicago  Agency, 
Pullman  Building,  Chicago. 


The  Monmouth  Film  Corporation,  1457 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  few  newspapers  in  selected 
sections,  through  Geo.  L.  Dyer  &  Co., 
42  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Nash  Motors  Ck).,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
is  making  2,000-line  contracts,  to  be 
used  in  one  year,  with  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers,  through  the  Erwin  &  Wasey  Co., 
58  Blast  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co.,  York,  Pa., 
is  reported  to  be  figuring  on  page  or¬ 
ders  with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers, 
through  the  Fletcher  Co.,  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia. 


Crew  Levick  Co.,  is  placing  bond  ad¬ 
vertising  with  some  large  city  papers, 
through  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Bulletin  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


"Gordon  Hat”  copy  is  being  placed  in 
a  large  list  of  Northwestern  newspapers 
by  the  Corning  Advertising  Agency,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Fownes  Bros.  &  Co.,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  city,  generally  place 
orders  for  “Fownes  Gloves”  copy  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  through  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Co.,  Kinlock  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Foster  Rubber  Co.,  105  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Is  placing  orders  with 
large  city  newspapers  through  the 
Greenleaf  Co.,  185  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


M.  Samuels  &  Co.,  21  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  making  some 
new  contracts  with  newspapers  for 
“Newark  Shoe”  copy,  through  the  Han- 
ser  Agency,  Kinney  Building,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


The  Illustrated  Review  Magazine, 
Atascadero,  Cal.;  Fuller  Building,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  is  placing  orders 
with  large  city  newspapers,  through  the 
Honig-Cooper  Agency,  742  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Flelsher,  Inc.,  Eighth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  is 
placing  300-line  copy,  16  times,  for 
“Fleishers  Worsted,”  with  newspapers 
in  selected  sections,  through  the  Ireland 
Advcrti.sing  Agency,  925  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Springfield  Body  Co.,  Springrfield, 
Mass.,  is  making  5,000-line  contracts, 
space  to  be  used  one  year,  for  “Spring- 
field  Auto  Bodies,”  through  the  Martin 
V.  Kelley  Co.,  Second  National  Bank 
Building,  Toledo,  O. 


The  Coming  Advertising  Agency,  of 
St.  Paul,  is  sending  out  copy  for  “Sun- 
bell”  and  “T.  M.  &  G.  Cantaloupes,”  the 
campaign  being  confined  to  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  newspapers. 


The  Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Agency, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  placing  5,000  lines  in  a 
number  of  New  Jersey  newspapers  for 
the  Williams’  Baking  Co.,  introducing 
a  new  eight-cent  loaf  of  bread. 


Lea  &  Perrins,  241  West  Street,  New 
York  city,  are  again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers,  the  business  going  out 
through  the  Robert  M.  McMullen  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge  Building,  New  York. 


B.  F.  Allen,  417  Canal  Street,  New 
York,  generally  places  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  about  this  time  of  the  year  for 
“Beecham’s  Pills,”  through  the  Morse 
International  Agency,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  30th  Street,  New  York. 


Kops  Brothers,  120  East  16th  Street, 
New  York,  are  again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  for  “Nemo  Corset.”  The 
business  goes  out  through  J.  W.  Morton, 
Jr.,  21  Irving  Place,  New  York  city. 


The  Briscoe  Motor  Car  Corporation, 
Jackson,  Mich,  is  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections,  through 
the  Nichols-Finn  Advertising  Company, 
222  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Runkel  Brothers,  Inc.,  451  West  30th 
Street,  is  placing  copy  with  a  few 
newspapers  for  “Runkel’s  Cocoa” 
through  Prank  Seaman,  461  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  placing  orders  with 
some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  through 
the  A.  M.  Stockman  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


The  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  Is  placing  copy  for  “Queen 
Quality”  and  “Dorothy  Dodd”  shoes  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  through 
the  Van  Cleve  Company,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The  Edison  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  placing  orders  with  large  city 
newspapers  through  Woodward,  Inc., 
900  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Lampher,  Skinner  &  Company,  of  St. 
Paul,  are  sending  to  Northwestern  news¬ 
papers  double-column  advertising  copy 
for  the  Lampher  Hat,  the  contracts 
going  out  through  the  Corning  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Is  placing 
orders  with  a  number  of  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers,  through  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Mailer’s  Building,  Chicago. 


Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn,  416  South 
Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  are  making 
10,000-line  contracts  to  be  used  in  one 
year,  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  “Society  Brand  Clothes,” 
through  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailer’s  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 


The  International  Chemists,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  is  placing  orders  with  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  newspapers  through  the 
Charles  H.  Freyer  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


Logan  Memorial  Issne 

The  PaJisadian,  owned  and  edited  until 
his  death  by  Charles  Thomas  Logan,  jr., 
has  issued  a  memorial  edition,  commem¬ 
orating  the  life  and  work  of  the  gifted 
young  journalist.  His  father,  Charles 
T.  Logan,  the  widely  known  advertising 
man,  contributes  to  the  issue  a  tenderly 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  career  of  his 
late  son;  and  a  poem,  “To  My  Mother,” 
written  by  young  Logan  on  his  twenty- 
fourth  birthday,  is  printed  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


The  world’s  greatest  prize  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  go  to  the  business  man.  The 
business  man  is  our  only  scientist,  and 
to  him  we  must  look  for  a  Science  of 
Economics  that  will  eradicate  poverty, 
disease,  superstition — all  that  dissipates 
and  destroys.  The  day  is  dawning!  — 
[Elbert  Hubbard. 


HEADLESS  PHOTOS  STILL  AN  ISSUE 

Post  Office  Department  Warns  Papers  It 
Considers  Question  Unsettled 

Washington,  September  19.— When 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
denied  the  writ  of  certiorari  of  Wil- 
liam  F.  Murray,  Postmaster  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  his  suit  brought  against  the 
Boston  Post  Publishing  Company,  in 
the  famous  “headless  photograph.s”  of 
people  taken  on  the  street  and  reward¬ 
ing  a  prize  to  those  identifying  the  own¬ 
er’s  photograph,  was  settled  for  all 
time. 

The  Massachusetts  court  held  that 
the  Boston  Post  had  not  violated  the 
Lottery  law  in  so  publishing  these  pic¬ 
tures  and  giving  the  reward,  and  as 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  case,  it  was  thought  that  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  case  would  stand  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  that  newspapers  could  take 
such  pictures  with  impunity  and  offer 
the  reward  without  being  called  to  ac¬ 
count  by  Federal  authorities. 

But  it  is  learned  upon  good  author¬ 
ity  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
does  not  accept  the  Mas.sa:hiisetts 
Court  decision  as  conclusive,  and  has 
recently  warned  several  papers  which 
have  been  imitating  the  Boston  Post 
to  desist  from  further  publication  o’ 
such  pictures,  when  a  reward  for 
identification  is  offered.  A  ruling  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  may  be 
made  upon  this  subject  in  the  n.-ar  fu¬ 
ture. 


THANKED  FOR  FIGHTING  COUPONS 


Denver  Civic  Association  Pays  Tribute 
to  Newspapers  for  Air. 

For  the  assistance  they  have  rendered 
in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  trading- 
stamp  evil,  the  Civic  Association  has 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  newspapers 
of  Denver  in  the  report  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Bureau,  recently  issued. 

“No  merchants’  association  in  the 
country  has  made  greater  progress  to¬ 
wards  the  elimination  of  the  trading 
stamp  than  the  Denver  association.”  the 
report  reads.  “Of  all  the  schemes  at¬ 
tempted  here,  not  one  has  survived  with 
the  exception  of  the  tobacco  coupon.  The 
latter’s  fate  will  be  definitely  determined 
by  proceedings  brought  through  the 
District  Attorney,  alleging  violation  of 
the  Colorado  gift  enterprise  law. 

“The  merchants  realize  that  their 
success  in  this  direction  is  due  in  a 
large  part  to  the  Denver  newspapers. 
Eastern  papers  do  not  support  this 
movement  as  the  Denver  papers  have.” 


Patterson  Declined  Promotion 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who 
is  serving  as  a  sergeant  in  Battery  C, 
First  Illinois  Field  Artillery,  now  en¬ 
camped  at  Camp  Wilson,  the  militia 
camp  near  Fort  Sam  Houston,  declined 
promotion  to  a  lieutenancy.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  recommended  by  Gov. 
Dunne,  of  Illinois,  and  regular  army 
officers.  Sergt.  Patterson  based  hi.s  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  elevated  from  the  ranks  to 
the  r61e  of  commanding  officer,  on  the 
ground  that  his  military  knowledge  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  promotion. 
Sergt.  Patterson  went  to  Camp  Wilson 
as  a  private,  was  advanced  to  corporal, 
and  then  sergeant. 


New  Bible  for  Editor 
The  management  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  (Tex.)  Fair  has  announced  that 
on  press  day  at  the  fair,  October  6.  it 
will  present  to  Henry  E.  Ellis,  editor 
of  the  Denison  Daily  Herald,  a  Bible. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bible  belonging  to 
Mr.  Ellis  was  stolen  from  his  desk  some 
time  ago. 
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lives  of  the  Multicolor  Press,  has  finish¬ 
ed  a  successful  exhibit  of  his  equipment 
at  the  Cleveland  Industrial  Exposition 
and  Fair,  held  at  Edgewater  Park. 

D.  B.  Williams,  long  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  business,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mutual  Motors  Company, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  in  addition  will  have 
entire  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments.  He 

who  is  now  connected  13  widely  known  among  newspaper  men 
as  a  firm  believer  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  most  of  his  appropria¬ 
tions  always  go  into  newspapers. 

Harry  C.  Simons,  for  the  last  three 
years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  accept  a  similar  one  with 
a  Springfield  concern,  the  Edward 
Wren  Co. 

H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Incorporated,  No. 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Leroy  A.  Kling  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Kling  was  for  four  years  sales  manager 
of  the  road-machinery  department  of 
the  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  later  sales 
manager  of  the  contractors’  plant  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 
Company,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  Gardner,  who  has  recently  been 
Collier,  president  of  the  connected  with  the  advertising  depart- 

Collier  Advertising  Company,  addressed  ment  of  the  Saskatoon  Pha>nix,  has  sev- 
the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  recently  ered  his  connection  with  the  above- 
on  the  subject  of  “putting  selling  punch  mentioned  paper  and  has  joined 
in  copy.” 

tJharles  J.  Bour,  pioneer  of  street- 
railway  advertising,  is  now  president  of 
the  Bour-Davls  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
Detroit.  In  1888  he  contracted  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  privileges  in  their  suburban  trains 
running  out  of  Chicago,  and  introduced 
the  car-card. 

John  B.  Norman,  formerly  of  the 
George  Batten  Agency,  New  York,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Pierce  Farm  Weeklies, 

IX‘s  Moines,  la.  Mr.  Norman  has  had 
a  wide  agency  experience,  and  brings 
to  his  new  work  expert  knowledge  of 
the  agricultural  advertising  field. 

J.  Burt  Malette  has  taken  over  the 
advertising  management  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  Malette  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  advertising  experts  in  Canada,  and 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  work  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Carman  Smith  and  C.  F.  Crank 
have  established  the  Smith-Crank  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Los  Angele.s.  Both 
men  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
General  Advertising  and  Sales  Corpor¬ 
ation,  of  that  city. 

Arthur  H.  Lammers  and  Stanley  E. 

Kries  have  organized  the  Lammers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  in  Cincinnati. 

E.  E.  Wagner,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Leader-News,  and  Press, 
and  more  recently  advertising  manager 
of  the  Blast  Ohio  Gas  Company,  has 
joined  the  H.  K.  McCann  Advertising 
Company’s  Cleveland  office,  and  will 
start  on  his  new  work  October  1. 

W.  G.  Davies,,  publicity  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Ciub,  and  now 
of  Mallett  &  Davies,  local  representa- 
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ad  field  personals 

R.  A.  Wynne,  a  very  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  California,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  force  of  Latham,  Davis  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  distributers 
of  the  Stutz,  Fiat,  and  Case  cars,  and 
will  direct  a  comprehensive  campaign 
of  promotion. 

Nate  Le  Vene,  a  former  Elastern  ad- 
vertisin.g  man, 
with  the  Honig-Cooper  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Lewis  S.  McMeekin,  for  the  past  three 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Fair 
Store,  Cincinnati,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  Boston  Store 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  McMeekin  is 
one  of  the  youngest  advertising  man¬ 
agers  in  charge  of  department-store 
work  in  the  country. 

Harry  C.  Kendall,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  is 
spending  his  vacation  camping  out  at 
Grandview  Park,  near  Omaha. 

Henry  C.  Howes,  formerly  of  the  ad- 
verti.sing  staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Lodger  and  the  Telegraph,  and  a 
member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  has 
decided  to  make  his  home  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  B'la. 

George  B. 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


ALABAMA. 


NDWS  . Blrmlnglum 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  39,02S; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1915. 


JOURNAL 


.Blllzaheth 


PRRSS-CHRONICLB 


Paterson 


COURIER-NEWS 


Plalnfleld 


CALIFORNIA. 


NEW  YORK 


EXAMINER  . Ix>8  Angelea 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


COURIER  &  ENQUIRER 


Buffalo 


MERCURY- herald  . San  Joss 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.  .New  York 


DAY  . New  York 

The  NaUonal  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


THE  PROGRESS 


Pomona 


journal  (Clr.  67,531) 


.Atlanta 


Augusta 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) . Joliet 


STAR  (OlrculatloB  21,680) 


Peoria  vindicator 


Youngstown 


IOWA 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


REGISTER  ft  LEADER  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 


TIMES 


.Johnstown 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Molnea  DEJMOLI 

More  th-sn  700.000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  TIMES-LEADBR 
Circulations. 


,  Wilkes-Barre 


KENTUCKY 


BANNER 


Nashville 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Gnarante.^ 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


Hodgkinson  Joins  Beckwith 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
announces  this  week  the  appointment 
on  its  Eastern  soliciting  staff  of  E.  R. 
Hodgkinson,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  the  general  foreign  representative 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  later  rep¬ 
resented  it  in  the  Western  field  at  Chi¬ 
cago. 

After  Cyrus  H.  Curtis  bought  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
was  its  Eastern  foreign  representative, 
but  later  became  the  Ledger’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Motion 
Picture  Magazine,  of  New  York,  rep- 
re.senting  it  in  the  Eastern  territory. 

He  brings  to  the  Beckwith  organiza¬ 
tion  an  extensive  acquaintance  of  great 
value  among  the  general  advertisers, 
and  he  will  no  doubt  add  considerable 
strength  to  the  organization. 


LOUISIANA 


CHRONICLE  .Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
New  Orleans  35,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


TIMES-PICAYUNB 


MICHIGAN 


UTAH. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issne)  . Jackson 

Last  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403 ;  Sunday,  HERAiLD-REPUBLICAN 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  O.  and  A.  N.  P.  An 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2^  cents  line. 


VIRGINIA 


MINNESOTA. 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  tn 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


'TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening ...  Minneapolis 


WASHINGTON 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPA'TCH  . St.  Louis  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

la  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Circa- 
hitlon  drat  four  months,  1916 ; 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Dally  average 


Seattle 


To  Be  Secretary  A.  B.  P. 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  of  New  York,  hajs  been 
appointed  the  first  executive  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Business  Papers.  He 
will  shortly  open  national  headquarters 
in  this  city.  The  preparation  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  business  press  is  contem¬ 
plated.  Mr.  Neal  has  been  connected 
for  over  three  years  with  the  Root  News¬ 
paper  Association,  in  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  Ho  had  previously  been  as.so- 
clated  with  St.  Paul  newspapers  and 
manufacturers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers  will  be  held  in 
New  York,  (October  26,  27,  and  28, 


CANADA 


MONTANA 


ONTARIO 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculatlona. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6 
Months  Knding  Mar.  31,  1910, 


.  Bntte 


MINER  . . . . . 

Average  dally  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1016, 


FREE  PRESS 


.London 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
proRpecta  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Ik  the  logical  an.1  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonla 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  etrcnlatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 


FRBIB  PRBSSB  (Clr.  128,384) 


.Lincoln 


ILLINOII. 


.Oblcago  BOBLLBTTINO  DELLA.  SERA. 


SKANDINATBN 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 


Fall  Fashions 

Tin*  Uot^»>rravure'I*lcture  Section  of  The 
New  York  Timeg,  Suinlay,  0<  t.  Igt,  will  con¬ 
tain  d«*gifrns  of  new  dresses  for  the  Autumn 
by  the  leading  costumers  ami  milliners  of 
l*aris.  NbMlish  wonnui  will  Ite  enabled  to 
make  M*b*ctb»n  of  new  crowns  for  dinner  par¬ 
ties.  for  n*c«*ptions  and  for  the  street,  and 
there  will  be  a  display  of  mivelties  in  hats 
and  wral»s. 

The  averaire  net  |»aid  daily  and  Sunday 
cir<*ulatii>n  of  The  New  York  TinM*s  repre 
scuts  In  <uie  {rroiipin^  the  binrest  numU*r  of 
iiitelliifeiit,  discriiiiitialitic  and  res|H»nsive 
r**Md«Ts  ev«T  assembled  by  a  m  wspaiwr. 

pUsburg  listiatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bruntwick  Building.  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 

People!  Gat  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estatt  Trust  building,  Philadelphia 


SOCIAL 

SERVICE 


.\ii  llni•|lle  ll•‘|lartnlpllt  in  .loiirnalisin — a 
iifw  iiiii. — every  Suiiilay  in 


i  Hally  and  Sunday) 


K.  V.  A.  H.  HOWLAND’S,  World  Review, 
of  S'K'iiil  S<‘rvice,  Is  In  itself  a  trllmte  to 
the  liitelligeiiee  of  our  readers  who  arc  both 
followers  and  supporters. 

V(m  should  know  this  paper — 
Advertifing  Uatea  for  A’otc,  10c.  a  line. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Clast,  People!  Gat  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertiting  Repretentativet 


$45,000 

Was  tlic  iD<  n‘aj«€  you  imidc  In  our  I>ctrolt 
bii8iiu*Hg  dnriiif;  the  {lagt  few  months. "  said  a 
national  advertiser  usitij;  Free  Press  colunins, 
a  few  days  ajfo. 

I/**t  The  Fre«‘  Fress  carry  your  Detroit 
message. 

®f)e  Jietroit  Jfree 

**  yU'Xigan*9  Oreatett  Newspaper,*" 

VERREE  A  i  Ftraiga  ) 

CONKLIN  I  RtprwtatativM  I  “utd 

Tke  Uirgeet  tuo  cent  morning  circulation  ta 
America. 


Toa  MUST  Uae  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

t*  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

150,000 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  ,  Detroit  .  Chicago, 


ROTARIANS  ENTERTAIN 
PORTLAND  NEWSBOYS 


One  Hundred  Newsies  Take  Luncheon 
with  Oregon’s  Successful  Business  Men, 
and  Youthful  Orators  Surprise  Club 
Members  by  Responding  to  Speeches — 
Legless  Boy  Gives  Demon.stration, 
Recognizing  the  newsboys  as  mer¬ 
chants  and  future  business  men,  the 
Itotarians  of  Portland,  Ore.,  entertained 
100  newjsies  at  a  luncheon  recently. 
President  N.  <5.  Pike  conceived  the  idea 
of  as.semhling  the  venders  of  the  city’.s 
newsi)aper.s,  and,  acting  upon  his  ad¬ 
vice,  each  meml>cr  of  the  club  picked  up 
a  iKiy  and  brought  him  in.  While  there 
wa-s  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Ito¬ 
tarians.  and  none  on  the  part  of  the 
iKiy.s,  they  proved  equal  to  the  emergen¬ 
cy.  for.  following  whispered  con.snlta- 
tions  among  them,  they  .shoved  their 
orators  to  the  fi'ont,  and  acquitted  them- 
sf'lves  in  a  surprisingly  ai)t  manner. 

The  members  of  the  Portland  Rotary 
('lul>  h’ad  a  programme,  calculated  to 
benefit  their  little  guests.  In  a  series 
of  talk.s,  they  di.seussed  problems  the 
boys  face  in  their  daily  life  on  the 
streets,  and  their  contact  with  the  men 
of  the  world,  who.se  places  they  were  to 
take  in  the  future. 

TP.FUT  NEWSIES  AS  Egl’AUS. 

It  was  all  wonderful  to  these  young- 
•sters,  who  had  never  before  been  ac¬ 
corded  so  much  attention.  Of  course, 
they  had  l)een  entertained  l)y  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  on  holiday  occasions, 
given  ('hri.stmas  dinners,  taken  to  the 
theatre.s,  and  so  on,  but  never  before  had 
the  business  men  of  the  city  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  gather  them  up,  the  same  as 
they  w'ould  prominent  personages  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  world,  and 
through  speakers  talk  to  them  as  they 
would  to  each  other.  Hut  that’s  the  way 
with  Rotarians,  who  seem  not  to  travel 
in  the  rut,  and  who.se  mi.ssion  is  to  ex¬ 
ert  the  influence  of  their  organization 
for  tile  benefit  of  all. 

So  they  decid(*d  to  fraternize  with  the 
newsie.s,  treat  them  as  they  do  all  whom 
they  entertain,  as  equals,  and  discuss 
their  future  with  convincing  earnest- 
ne.s.s. 

With  one  car  turned  to  the  speakers 
and  eyes  rivetted  on  the  good  things  to 
cat  that  were  heaped  up  on  the  tablea 
l)eforo  them,  the  little  fellows  w’ere  in 
for  a  new  experience.  They  nudged, 
whispered,  and  nodded  to  one  another, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking 
a.stonished  the  members  of  the  club  by 
pushing  forward  a  few  orators  of  their 
own,  who  caught  the  point,  and  made 
speeches  that  convinced  the  entertain¬ 
ers  that  their  efforts  had  not  been  in 
vain.  While  their  own  .spokesmen  talk¬ 
ed,  the  boys  devoured  with  their  eyes 
the  good  things  they  were  to  eat  as  soon 
as  their  leaders  finished  their  re.sponses. 

NEWSBOY  ORATOR  AIAKES  HIT. 

A  typical  response  was  that  by  Jacob 
Weinstein,  who,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion,  aro.se  and  .said: 

“We  feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  you  liusine.ss  men  for  your  in- 
tere.st  in  us  and  for  the  example  you 
have  set  before  us  to-day.  We  have 
lieen  inspired  l)y  the  advice  from  the 
lips  of  such  men  as  Commissioner  Baker 
and  Mr.  Yeon,  and  we  fee!  that  our 
ambition  to  make  a  success  of  ourselve.s, 
as  the  business  men  of  Portland  of  the 
future,  has  been  stimulated.  And  w’e 
thank  you  for  the  sw’ell  feed  you  have 
given  us.” 

The  business  men  who  spoke  outlined 


their  ow  n  careers  and  laid  down  for  the 
newsies  sound  principles  as  to  how  they 
might  attain  success. 

Joe  Harty,  a  legless  newsboy,  who  was 
a  guest,  trundled  about  the  room  in  his 
wheeled  cart  and  gave  a  demonstration 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  newspapers 
should  be  sold. 


Newsboys  to  Go  to  College 
The  scholarship  board  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Newsboys’  Association  has  vot¬ 
ed  to  send  five  of  their  members  to  col¬ 
lege  this  coming  fall.  Although  th2 
pre.sent  fund  is  not  quite  sufficient  for 
full  scholarships,  it  will  take  care  of 
the  applicants  during  the  first  seme.ster, 
during  which  period  the  members  w’ill 
w’ork  hard  to  rai.se  more  money. 

About  $250  more  is  needed  and  vari¬ 
ous  means  will  be  used  to  raise  that 
sum.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  Lynn  will  be  asked  to  render  their 
a.ssistance  and  the  boys  are  assured 
a  generous  response. 


Chicago  American  Entertains  Newsies 
The  Chicago  American  entertained 
the  newsboys  of  Gary,  Ind.,  with  an 
excursion  to  White  City,  a  Chicago 
amu.sement  resort.  A  roller-skating 
race,  with  a  gold  medal  for  the  winner, 
was  arranged  for  the  boys.  A  special 
train  was  provided,  with  an  elaborate 
dinner  on  board.  One  of  the  features 
of  tht  frolic  was  a  ma.squerade,  all  the 
hoys  garbing  them.selves  in  Chicago 
F^vening  Americans. 


New  Daily  in  Oklahoma  City 
The  State  Capital,  a  Republican 
campaign  newspaper,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Oklahoma  City,  with  Eugene 
A.  Gill,  as  editor.  It  will  be  published 
as  a  daily  by  the  State  Capital  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  company  has  e 
capital  of  $12,000  and  the  incorporators 
are  John  A.  Appleby,  Eugene  A.  Gill, 
and  M.  I.,.  Appleby. 


New  Paper  for  Small  Town 
Markleville,  the  smallest  county  .scat 
in  California,  will  soon  Ih'  on  a  par,  in 
one  respect,  with  lafger  towns  having 
court  houses,  as  it  will  .soon  have  a 
new.spaper.  FMitor  Sceman,  of  Los  ,\n- 
gcles,  plans  to  l)oom  the  tow'ii.  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  grow,  he  will  publish 
the  paper  to  advertise  Markleville  and 
Alpine  County. 


Philadelphia  Telegraph  Changes  Size 
I.iast  week  the  Evening  Telegraph,  of 
Philadelphia  incrca-sed  from  a  seven  to 
an  eight-column  page  newspaper.  This 
change  is  consequent  upon  its  growth 
in  adv’ertising.  The  change  makes  the 
FN’ening  Telegraph’s  printed  page  17%x 
21  %  inches  in  size,  300  agate  lines  to  the 
1214-cm  column.  The  new  size  of  the 
Evening  Telegraph  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  large.st  newspapers. 


Canadian  Daily  Raises  Price 
Toronto,  September  19. — Another  On¬ 
tario  daily  has  announced  an  increa-se 
in  its  .subscription  price  this  week.  The 
Galt  Reporter  will,  on  October  2,  ad¬ 
vance  its  rate  from  $2  to  $3  to  outside 
subscribers;  to  forty  cents  a  month  for 
city  delivery,  and  to  tw’o  cents  a  copy 
for  .street  sales.  A  similar  move  is 
anticipated  by  papers  in  St.  Thomas. 
Guelph,  and  Woodstock,  where  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  at  pre.sent  receiving  favorable 
consideration.  In  all  these  cities  a  ten- 
cents-a-week  rate  for  city  delivery  is  a 
probability.  ‘  " 


CONVENTION  OF  TEXAS 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

Gathering  Was  Marked  by  V'aluable  Ex¬ 
change  of  Ideas— Sidney  D.  Long  and 
Charles  S.  Diehl  Among  the  Speakers 
— New  Officers  Chosen  and  Beaumont 
Selected  as  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

I  Special  to  Tub  Editor  and  PrDi.isnEB] 
Fort  W'orth,  'Tex.,  Septemiier  21.— The 
annual  convention  of  the  Texa.s  (ircu- 
lation  Managers’  Association  wa.s  mark¬ 
ed  by  much  interest.  The  attendance 
was  large. 

Sidney  I).  liong,  former  president  of 
the  -Yssociation,  business  manager  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  made  the  princi¬ 
pal  address  on  Wednesday.  His  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  printing  the  nows  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  sell  a  newspaiicr,  but 
that  salesmanship  must  be  hack  of  cir¬ 
culation  efforts  to  insure  succes.s. 

Charles  S.  Diehl,  for  many  years  with 
the  -Associated  Press,  and  now  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  dealing  with  the  right  kind  of 
new’s  to  -sell.  He  'urged  memix'rs  to  for¬ 
get  useless  features  during  the  new.s 
print  paper  shortage. 

The  convention  members  w’ere  shown 
-something  of  the  prejiaredness  of  the 
I’nited  States  for  war  when  they  in¬ 
spected  Camp  Wilson.  The  many  big 
auto  trucks  mobilized  there  for  use  on 
the  Mexican  border  were  a  revelation  to 
the  visitors.  The  delegates  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  declaring  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  look  and  act  like  real  sol¬ 
diers. 

NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  cn.suing 
year  resulted  in  the  dhoosing  of  Herbert 
Peters,  Galveston  Tribune,’  president; 
Harvey  L.  Steel,  San  Antonio  Light, 
vice-president;  R.  B.  Kinard,  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  secretary. 

Beaumont  was  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  next  convention. 

The  programme  of  the  convention  ju.st 
clo.sed  consisted  strictly  of  a  dl.scussion 
of  matters  of  economy,  and  all  the  mem- 
iiers  said  they  had  been  benefited  by 
the  discus-sions  ajid  the  interchange  of 
v’aluable  idea.s.  Numerous  new  sug¬ 
gestions  to  pJd  con.servation  wore  offer¬ 
ed. 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  convention  a  unique 
Mexican  banquet  was  served  at  a  typi¬ 
cal  Mexican  restaurant,  and  was  much 
enjoyed. 


Against  Contests 

The  Lincoln  (HI.)  Courier-Herald  is 
opposed  to  circulation  contests.  In  a 
recent  issue  Editor  Willard  Caii><nter 
.says: 

‘‘.A  long  time  ago  the  Courier-Herald 
publicly  announced  its  revolt  from 
catch-penny  newspaper  circulation  con¬ 
test  schemes,  and  independently  decUir- 
ed  its  intention  to  win  public  support. 
The  editorial  was  reprinted  by  tbe 
Peoria  Herald-Transcript,  with  the 
Transcript’s  endorsement  added.  Next 
the  national  Editor  and  Publisher  re¬ 
printed  the  same  annourscement,  nnd 
.«tamped  it  ‘Approved  Journalistic 
FTthlcs.’ 

"And  the  Courier-Herald’s  action  has 
proven  to  be  a  winner.  The  Courier- 
Herald  is  in  the  newspaper-ncakinq  bus¬ 
iness,  not  in  the  automobile,  grafanola, 
or  diamond-ring  prize  business.” 


The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  has  been 
elected  to  associate  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. .  — 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The  Racine  (Wis.)  Times-Call  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  subscription  campaign  offer¬ 
ing  cash  prizes  to  winners.  There  are 
offered  a  first  prize  of  $500 ;  second  prize 
$200;  first  prize  in  each  district  $75; 
second  prize  in  each  district  $25,  and  a 
commission  to  non-prize  winners. 


The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  began,  on 
September  16,  the  publication  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  of  school  news,  edited  by  W. 
Charles  Wilkes.  The  school-page  idea 
is  becoming  popular. 


The  Marion  (O.)  Tribune  issues  an 
attractive  folder  entitled  ‘‘Who  I  Am 
and  What  I  am — By  the  Tribune,  It¬ 
self.”  In  this  folder  the  story  of  the 
making,  distribution,  purposes,  and 
ideals  of  the  paper  are  told  in  a  most 
interesting  narrative  fashion,  with 
touches  of  humor. 


The  Berlin  (Ont.)  News-Record  re¬ 
cently  published  a  page  of  advertising 
captioned  “Playing  Time  Is  Over — 
School  Days  Are  Here  Again.”  Only 
non-advertisers  were  selected,  and  tran¬ 
sient  rates  were  obtained.  E.  J.  Payson 
is  advertising  manager. 


Manager  William  Findlay,  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Free  Press — and  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  Canadian  publish¬ 
ers — has  been  busy  with  special  editions. 
A  recent  Rotary  Club  issue  was  of  no¬ 
table  excellence,  and  other  special  edi¬ 
tions,  of  localized  interest,  are  in  prep¬ 
aration. 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail  will  is¬ 
sue  a  Fall  Fashion  Number  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27.  The  Mail  has  used  large, space 
in  other  New  York  daily  newspapers 
to  advertise  this'  special  edition,  and 
the  copy  has  been  striking  and  original. 


The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader  con¬ 
ducts  an  Ad  Writing  Contest  for  read¬ 
ers  on  novel  lines.  Contestants  niu.st 
prepare  ads  for  certain  stores,  specified 
each  week.  Cash  prizes  are  awarded  by 
the  Leader,  and  the  merchants  usually 
add  special  prizes.  As  a  mean.s  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  advertising  accounts  this 
plan  offers  great  possibilities. 


The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Trl« 
bune's  photoplay  “A  Romance  of  Prov¬ 
idence”  was  given  its  initial  showing 
on  Monday.  The  film  was  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  Col.  FePx  Wen- 
delschafer,  manager  of  the  Providence 
Opera  House.  There  is  hardly  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  but  appears  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  while  many  city  officials  are  seen 
on  the  screen  in  real  live  acting.  Frank 
DeMara  was  camera  man. 


The  annual  fashion  show,  (or  revue, 
as  they  called  it)  partially  under  the 
au.spices  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  daily 
paper.s,  has  just  been  concluded  at  the 
dry  goods  stores  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  more  pronounced  succes3  than  any 
of  its  predece.ssors. 


The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  monthly  house  organ  about  Oc¬ 
tober  1." 


The  Martin’s  Ferry  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times  issued,  September  16,  a  sdver 
jubilee  edition,  consisting  of  forty 
pages.  The  publishers,  A.  L  &  I.  B. 
Sedgwick,  believe  that  this  edition  sets 
a  new  mark  for  dailies  in  their  terri¬ 
tory.  A  notable  feature  of  the  issue 


was  a  letter  of  greeting  from  William 
Dean  Howells,  the  famous  novelist,  who 
was  born  at  Martin’s  Ferry. 


The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  has 
just  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  special  edition.  Theo¬ 
dore  Bodenwein,  the  publisher,  takes 
occasion  to  contrast  publishing  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  those  of  to-day.  He  says: 

“Circulations  of  papers  were  smalt 
and  the  number  lof  pages  generally 
limited  to  eight.  The  type  was  set  by 
hand  a  slow  and  laborious  process  com¬ 
pared  with  the  linotype  method  of  to¬ 
day.  So  little  of  a  plant  was  required 
to  start  a  newspaper  in  those  good  old 
days  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  that 
any  one  who  could  command  credit 
for  a  second-hand  cylinder  press  and 
a  few  fonts  of  old  type,  could  become 
the  proud  owner  of  a  newspaper,  and 
so  far  as  physical  conditions  went,  the 
new  sheet  was  on  practically  equal 
footing  with  any  old  established  pub¬ 
lication.” 


The  St.  Louis  Republic  is  conducting 
a  “most  popular  girls  contest.”  One 
of  the  contestants.  Miss  Mae  Cooney, 
has  placed  her  campaign  in  the  hands 
of  an  advertising  expert,  Louis  J.  Reidel, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Junior  Ad  Club.  More  than  thirty 
members  of  the  club  are  assisting  him 
to  get  votes. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  prints,  once 
a  week,  a  table  of  records  showing  the 
standing  for  the  week  of  the  various 
local  papers  as  to  amount  of  display  and 
classified  adverti.sing  printed.  It  is  cap¬ 
tioned:  “The  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Score.” 


The  Denver  News  “covered”  a  sale  of 
lots,  advertised  in  the  New’s  and  the 
Times,  in  a  newsy  way,  and  discovered 
that  about  200  persons  were  attracted 
to  the  sale,  and  that  $20,000  worth  of 
lots  were  disposed  of  in  a  little  more 
than  two  hours.  This  plan  of  following 
up  the  results  of  real-estate  advertising 
is  one  offering  possibilities  for  very  con¬ 
vincing  promotion  copy. 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of 
the  greate.st  classified  mediums  in  the 
country,  issues,  in  connection  with  their 
rate  card,  a  page  of  “Sample  Display 
Ads  and  Their  Cost,”  giving  examples 
of  the  styles  of  display  permitted  in  the 
classified  columns,  and  quoting  the  cost 
for  such  space  in  each  example  shown. 
Ads  occupying  space  costing  from  80 
cents  to  $3  per  in.sertion  are  shown. 

““Play  Streets,”  the  outcome  of  an 
idea  editorially  suggested  and  forward¬ 
ed  by  the  Philadelphia  Press,  have  been 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  Two  small  thor¬ 
oughfares  in  the  congested  section  are 
roped  off  from  traffic  from  nine  until 
five  each  day,  and  devoted  to  the  amu.se- 
ment  of  the  youngsters.  The  streets  are 
equipped  with  playground  apparatus. 
Others  will  soon  be  started.  Another  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Press  will  be  the  holding  of 
a  Woman’s  Welfare  Show  on  October  23. 
The  paper  is  also  projecting  an  auto 
hill  climb  at  Grant’s  Despair  Hill, 
Wilkes-Barre,  early  in  the  fall. 


Unhappiness  comes  to  us,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  so  little  to  give,  but 
because  we  do  not  give  generously 
what  little  we  have.  To  the  great  giv¬ 
ers  are  given  great  gifts. 


VACATION  DAYS  AMID 

UNTOLD  LOVELINESS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

mountain  water  from  its  head,  and  set¬ 
tles  down  for  shipment  to  the  east. 

At  Bonneville,  on  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  is  the  largest  salmon  hatchery 
in  the  world.  Annually  it  turns  loose 
6,000,000  fish  to  hunt  the  sea,  and  in 
three  years  to  return  a  marketable  size. 
Through  attaching  small  metal  tags  to 
the  fins  of  young  salmon  the  hatchery 
people  have  proven  that  the  salmon 
does  return  to  the  river  where  he  was 
born. 

TbSs  marvellous  road,  where  color 
and  form,  water  and  land,  are  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  present  a  delightful  picture 
at  every  step,  pierces  the  gorge  which 
daunted  the  first  settlers  of  the  Oregon 
Country.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the  ox 
teams  arrived  at  The  Dalles,  at  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  canon.  Their  drivers 
found  steep  walls  and  rapids,  where 
rocks  made  water  pas-sage  dangerous, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  they  floated 
past  to  the  rich  valleys  between  the  Cas¬ 
cades  and  the  Coast  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

GREAT  OBSTACLES  OVERCOME. 

Until  1914  the  canon  remained  im- 
passalde  awheel.  Then  Samuel  '  Hill 
brought  Samuel  C.  Lancaster  from  the 
South  to  survey  a  highway  through 
the  gorge.  Lancaster  crawled  over  high 
rocks,  was  suspended  by  ropes  from 
cliffs,  and  daily  risked  his  life  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  road. 

When  the  survey  was  accepted,  the 
bonds  were  issued.  Union-labor  lead¬ 
ers  demanded  that  the  work  should 
be  done  on  the  ba.sis  of  eight  hours 
and  $3  per  day  for  common  labor.  It 
could  not  be,  and  the  demand  was  re¬ 
fused.  Labor  then  declared  war  on  the 
bonds.  Three  days  before  the  election 
a  meeting  of  the  4,000  members  of  Port¬ 
land’s  Chamber  of  (Commerce  was  call¬ 
ed,  the  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  a  campaign  was  started  to  see  every 
voter  in  the  county.  It  was  done,  and 
the  bonds  carried  by  a  big  majority. 

Then  some  of  the  big  men  of  Port¬ 
land  came  forward.  Simon  Benson 
bought  Multnomah  Falls  and  Benson 
Park  on  the  right  of  way  and  present¬ 
ed  them  to  the  city.  John  B.  Yeon,  a 
multi-miliionaire,  volunteered  to  act  as 
roadmaster  without  pay.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Yeon  was  on  the  highway 
at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  stayed  until 
7:30  at  night.  He  got  a  doliar’s  worth 
of  road  for  every  dollar-  in  bonds,  and 
rot  a  criticism  has  been  made  to  date. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Oregon  men, 
an  official  at  Washington  came  to  bat — 
Forester  Gravc.s.  He  found  that  the 
highway  paralleled  the  Oregon  Nation¬ 
al  Forest,  and  he  immediately  caused  an 
order  to  be  made  withdrawing  all  ad¬ 
joining  land  from  entry  and  creating  it 
into  a  park.  Then  Mr.  Graves  set  his 
foresters  to  work,  and  to-day  a  series 
of  fine  trails  lead  from  the  highway 
over  the  cliffs  and  into  the  great  woods 
to  the  south.  They  seek  the  hunting 
and  the  fishing  and  the  scenic  points, 
and  at  convenient  places  camps  have 
been  cleared,  the  springs  cleaned,  and 
firewood  heaped  up  for  the  use  of  the 
tenderfoot  who  wants  to  play  in  the 
fine.st  outdoors  section  of  America. 


Celebrate  Second  Anniversary 
The  second  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
was  celebrated  last  Saturday  night  by 
members  of  the  staff  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Walton.  The  rapid  strides 
of  the  Evening  Ledger  were  reviewed 
by  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  and 
bigger  things  for  the  future  were  out¬ 
lined. 


BIG  NAMES  AND 
BIG  IDEAS 

A  Daily  or  Weekly  Feature 

Sht>rt,  well  written,  timely,  (Ujmific<l.  Every 
article  $;i$;netl  !>>'  a  man  of  nntiunal  or  world¬ 
wide  reimtation.  We  nptteal  to  the  best  class 
of  readers  in  your  town,  tlie  men  with 
brains,  and  hold  their  loyalty  to  your  paiier. 

Write  or  uirc  for  raft« 

The  NATIONAL  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

'HTt  Fifth  Ave.  A'rw  A'ork 


To  meet  present-day  paper  condi¬ 
tions 

HALF -PAGE  MATS 

For  “grafting”  to  mats  of  local 
character,  advertising  or  otherwise. 
Feature,  Children’s,  and  Comic 
pages.  Sent  weekly,  e.  o.  w.,  or 
on  special  order. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  tbeir  iDdivldual 
merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordered  singly. 

Tins  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  onler  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  definite  retUiclIon  from  individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  U9  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  toomen*s  features, 
bedtime  stories,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St.  New  York 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaaeral  OSces.  World  Bldg.,  Now  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lot  ut  gtnd  y»u  samplt,  »f  our  cot- 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
Pages  tM  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
87  WEST  30TH  ST..  NEW  YORK 
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NEWS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  ttieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  bj  Scott  Web  Presses 

Tco'PMc  print*  from  4,  6,  6  or  10 
PM*  /  column  pnper  at  5000  per  hour. 
Twelve^pM*  preat  prini*  4,  6,  8,  10  m  12 
PM*  7  column  pnpen  nt  4500  per  hour. 

Send /cf  furthet  information 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Now  More  Than 

70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Having  the  confidence 

of  its 

readers 

DETROIT  SATURDAY 

NIGHT 

produces  sure  results. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 

CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Detroit 

R.J.B1DWELLC0. 

Pacific  Coast  Representativs  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


[/n  this  department  wUl  be  presented 
each  toeek  netos  items  from  the  OoUeges 
and  Vnix>ersities  in  which  Journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  fhat  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.1 


University  of  Southern  California 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  F.  J.  Baum,  an  advertising  man  of 
that  city,  now  associated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  as  instructor  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Baum  will  give  courses  in 
"Advertising  as  a  Business  Force,” 
"The  Writing  of  Advertising,"  “News¬ 
paper  Advertising,”  and  "Newspaper 
Administration,”  and  will  retain  his 
present  position.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Baum-Minor  Agency 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  had  agencies 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


University  of  Minnesota 

As  a  laboratory  for  the  students  in 
classes  in  agricultural  journalism  and  for 
Minnesota  publishers  as  well,  a  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  reorganized  by  the 
division  of  publications  and  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The 
Minnesota  Farm  Iteview,  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  started  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  alumni  of  the  School  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  has  been  offered  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  and  reorganized  as  a 
weekly.  The  news  will  be  collected  and 
written  by  students  in  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  the  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  managed  by  members  of  a 
class  in  advertising.  New  methods  of 
collecting  news  will  be  tried  out,  and 
experiments  in  new  forms  of  advertising 
as  well  as  in  writing  advertising  copy 
will  be  made,  and  the  results  given  to 
the  publishers  of  the  State.  The  paper 
will  be  required  to  pay  its  own  way,  so 
that  it  may  be  obliged  to  consider  prac¬ 
tical  problems  at  all  timea 


Wesleyan  College 

Wesleyan  College,  Ga.,  has  a  new 
course  of  study  in  the  department  of 
English,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Mary  Virginia  Garner,  professor  of 
rhe'nric  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  now 
course  will  be  practical  journalism,  in 
which  Miss  Garner  has  made  a  success 
as  a  teacher.  Miss  Garner  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  college  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  the  institutions  with  which 
she  has  been  connected  have  been  not¬ 
ed  for  the  unusual  merit  of  their  stu¬ 
dent  publications.  Last  year  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Woman’s  College  the  class  in 
journalism  edited  one  or  two  of  the 
editions  of  the  local  papers.  There  has 
been  no  course  in  journalism  at  Wes¬ 
leyan,  but  it  was  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  school  on  September  13, 
and  Miss  Garner  has  a  large  class  of 
the  leading  students. 


University  of  Nebraska 

Cooperation  between  Nebraska  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  University  of  Nebraska’s 
instruction  in  preparation  for  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  announced  by  Prof.  M. 
M.  Fogg.  He  has  arr.nnged  a  series 
of  addresses,  a  dozen  oi  more,  to  be 
given  during  the  year  ly  newspaper 
men  of  the  State  be  Tore  the  members 
of  his  courses  in  news  writing  and 
newspaper  editing.  These  lectures  will 
be  on  various  aspects  of  the  journal¬ 
ists’  work,  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  proprietor,  the  editor,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  reporter,  etc.  The  list 
of  speakers,  as  yet  incomplete,  includes 
the  following  editors; 


A.  L.  Bixby,  Nebraska  State  Journal; 
John  Cutright,  Lincoln  Daily  Star;  Har¬ 
ry  T.  Dobbins,  Lincoln  Evening  News; 
Boss  Hammond,  Fremont  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
gar  Howard,  Columbus  Telegram;  Nor¬ 
ris  A.  Huse,  Norfolk  Daily  News;  Will 
Owen  Jones,  Nebraska  Stfite  Journal; 
James  E.  Lawrence,  Lincoln  Daily 
Star;  T.  W.  McCullough,  Omaha  Bee; 
Richard  L.  Metcalfe,  Onxaha  Nebras¬ 
kan;  E.  P.  Purcell,  Custer  County  Chief, 
Broken  Bow;  Victor  Rosewater,  Omaha 
Bee;  W.  R.  Watson,  World-Herald, 
Omaha. 


Iowa  State  College 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents  have  registered  for  courses  in 
agricultural  journalism  at  Iowa  State 
College  for  the  first  semester.  These 
courses  are  open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
only,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  elective 
to  engineers,  agricultural,  and  home 
economics  students.  In  the  beginning 
course  in  technical  journalism  there  are 
62  agricultural,  48  home  economics,  and 
7  engineering  students.  Separate  sec¬ 
tions  are  provided  for  each  of  these 
classes.  In  the  course  in  agricultural 
advertising,  26  have  registered  and  19 
are  taking  the  advanced  feature  writ¬ 
ing. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

To  study  at  home  the  art  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  ma^e  possible  by  a  new 
course  to  be  given  this  fall  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  administration  of 
the  extension  division  at  the  University 
cf  Wisconsin.  The  work  may  either  be 
done  by  correspondence  or  in  classes 
which  the  field  men  of  the  extension  di¬ 
vision  will  organize  in  towns  of  the 
State.  The  first  assignments  will  be 
ready  October  1.  The  course  deals  with 
the  writing  of  advertisements,  reasons 
for  advertising,  and  a  study  of  kinds  of 
type.  It  points  out  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  and  street-car  advertising,  and 
outlines  campaigns  for  different  mer¬ 
chants. 


Southwick’s  Trial  Postponed 
Washington,  September  20. — Inabil¬ 
ity  to  procure  a  jury  resulted  in  failure 
to  try  Henry  G.  Sputhwick  in  police 
court  to-day  on  a  charge  of  violating 
the  new  F'alse  Adverti-sing  law.  The 
case  will  be  heard  before  a  jury  the 
first  Monday  in  October.  Mr.  South- 
wick  was  prepared  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  prove  Its  allega¬ 
tions  against  the  Southwick  Shops.  The 
Government  likewise  wa.s  prepared  to 
go  to  trial.  C.  E.  La  Vigne,  a  field 
representative  of  the  American  Fair 
Trade  League,  and  C.  J.  Columbus,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  A.sso- 
ciation,  were  in  court  to  give  evidence. 


Ford  to  Offer  Bargain 

A  new  line  of  Ford  advertising  may 
be  anticipated  for  the  near  future.  Dis¬ 
patches  from  Kansas  City  quote  Mr. 
Ford  as  saying  that  work  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  his  connbination  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  and  pleasure  car,  to  be  sold  for 
$600. 

Mr.  Ford  may  announce  soon  a  new 
motor  fuel  which  a  farmer  may  manu¬ 
facture  from  his  crops  at  a  small  cost. 
Two  of  his  men,  Mr.  Ford  said,  have 
been  working  on  the  problem  for  a  year 
and  they  are  near  a  solution. 


It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
report  that  Philip  Goodman  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Theatre  Magazine,  of  New 
York,  is  incorrect. 


NEWS  ACCURACY 


George  McAiieny  Urges  More  Thought 
in  Reporting  News. 

George  McAneny,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  the  speaker  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  luncheon 
Thursday,  September  21.  His  address 
marked  the  first  of  a  series  that  are 
to  be  given  by  prominent  men  this  fall 
and  winter.  Mr.  McAneny  di.scussed 
the  modern  newspaper  and  the  policy 
of  giving  out  news  to  reporters.  He 
marvelled  at  the  correctness  of  news¬ 
paper  stories,  in  view  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  reporters  have  to  encounter. 
Mr.  McAneny  stated  that  there  should 
be  greater  care  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  give  out  informa¬ 
tion  for  publication.  Reporters  should 
not  only  be  given  the  essential  facts 
In  the  most  concise  manner,  but  they 
should  be  accorded  the  time  to  prop¬ 
erly  absorb  the  information,  which 
should  be  so  clearly  stated,  and  should 
cover  all  the  points  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder¬ 
standing.  When  errors  do  occur,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  Informant  has 
given  the  news  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  paper.  Accuracy  Is 
the  newspaper  man’s  beacon  light.  It 
is  the  point  for  which  he  Is  constantly 
striving.  More  thought  on  the  part 
of  those  who  give  out  the  news,  and 
a  little  more  preparation  by  them  as  to 
the  facts  they  give,  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  would  make  for 
greater  accuracy. 


Changes  Affect  Three  Dailies 

Editorial  changes  affecting  three 
Southern  daily  newspapers  published  by 
Alfred  O.  Andersson  are  about  to  be¬ 
come  effective.  L.  H.  Leech,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press,  will  go  to 
Washington  as  special  corre.spondent 
for  that  paper  and  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch  and  Houston  (Tex.)  Press.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  editor  of  the  Press 
by  Ralph  L.  Millett,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch.  Paul  C. 
Edwards,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Dispatch  and  at  present  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Pres.s,  will  become 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch  and  re¬ 
tain  supervisory  editorial  control  over 
the  Houston  Press.  G.  V.  Sander.s,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Dallas  Di.spatch, 
and  at  present  managing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press,  will  become  editor  of 
the  Houston  Press. 


Medicine  Ad  Man  Arrested 
C.  F.  Reed,  special  representative  of 
“Tanlac,”  a  patent  medicine  that  is  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised,  has  been  arrested 
at  Shreveport,  La.,  on  a  warrant  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  Louisiana  State  law 
relative  to  fake',  untrue,  or  misleading 
advertising  matter.  The  matter  was 
first  investigated  by  the  Shreveport  .4d 
Club,  through  Its  vigilance  committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Health 
Department,  and  after  the  ads  had  been 
condemned  by  the  health  officer  and 
the  ad  club,  the  case  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  District  Attorney. 
The  filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  warrant  followed. 


Credit  Where  Due 

Last  week  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
printed  a  most  interesting  story  about 
John  E.  Gunckel,  the  friend  of  the 
newsboys  of  Toledo.  The  article  wa-s 
taken  from  the  Chicago  News,  and  was 
written  by  Grace  Margaret  Wilson. 
Through  an  accident  in  make-up  this 
credit  was  unfortunately  omitted. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York — American  Printers'  Ac¬ 
cessories  Company,  Inc.,  tools,  ma- 
chinerj-,  motors,  printers’  supplies,  $10,- 
000;  J-  Wagner,  G.  and  W.  R.  Peiper, 
51  Chambers  Street. 

New  Y’ork — Cosmo  Advocate  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  general  publish¬ 
ing,  $20,000;  H.  L.  Pilgrim,  E.  E.  and 
Q,  M.  Hinkson,  391  Cumberland 
Street,  Urooklyn. 

Clbv’ei.and,  O. — The  Hungarian-Jew- 
Ish  Publishing  Company;  capital,  $10,- 
000;  Joseph  Klein,  Leopold  Szezo,  H.  A. 
Liebvoitz,  Joseph  Berkowitz,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  N.  Ackerman. 

Tho.maston,  Conn. — Thomaston  Ex- 
pres.s,  Inc.,  weekly  newspaper;  H.  M. 
Guern.sey,  M.  C.  Guernsey,  Charles  P. 
Kayser. 

New  York — Monotype  Composition 
Company,  Inc.,  Manhattan;  business  of 
monotype  composition,  printing,  etc.; 
capital,  $50,000;  incorporators,  H.  A. 
Mumma,  U.  N.  Shaw,  U.  A.  Flynn,  120 
Broadway. 

Beaver,  Pa. — Beaver  Valley  Labor 
News  Company;  capital,  $5,000;  trea¬ 
surer,  H.  J.  Bradley,  Beaver. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. — Talking  Machine 
Publishing  Co.;  publish  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  and  deal  in  stationers’  supplies, 
$50,000;  Earl  G.  Whitehorne,  Caldwell; 
John  J.  Cornell,  New  York;  A.  C.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

New  York. — Van  Patten,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising,  $25,000;  I.  Zion,  E.  E.  Thurley, 
A  G.  Thaairtim,  1331  Herschell  Street, 
Bronx. 

Chicago. — Contractors’  Review,  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing;  capital,  $25,000. 

New  York  (hTY. — The  Brookmire  Eco¬ 
nomic  Service,  Inc.,  publish  charts  on 
economic  subjects,  $10,000;  L.  Dunkel- 
man,  N.  Peieff,  R.  Vance,  821  West  178th 
Street,  Bronx. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Standard  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  capital  stock  $15,000.  In¬ 
corporators;  C.  E.  Hunter,  John  Stag- 
maier,  W.  E.  Weatherford,  B.  W.  Frie- 
del,  John  S.  Fletcher.  To  engage  in  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  business. 

New  York  City. — The  School  Review 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$3,000;  general  printing  and  publishing 
business;  directors,  Arthur  J.  Hambur¬ 
ger,  Elizabeth  Fallon,  and  Joseph  M. 
Foley,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — "The  Press  Forum, 
Inc.’’;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  publishing 
articles  discussing  public  questions;  di¬ 
rectors,  Robert  Pau'wels,  Solon  Field- 
man,  and  Queen  Mae  Brooks,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City. — Pach  Photo  News, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  furnishing 
photos  and  news  items  to  newspapers; 
directors,  George  J.  Kadel,  Edward  J. 
Herliert,  and  Alfred  Pach,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City. — Wlneburgh  &  Von 
Keller,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $2,000;  ad¬ 
vertising  bu.siness;  directors,  A.  Regi¬ 
nald  von  Keller,  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Maximilian  Wineburgh  and  Abraham 
Rouse,  of  New  York  city. 


AMM.VTEIJ  FII,M  CARTOONIST 

with  thoriHigh  experience  (Irawiiiit  aniniiit(\i 
iijjiilCTi,  fornieri.v  iloiiiK  ceniie  strips  for  Chi- 
engo  daily  and  prominent  syiidlef.tes.  wishes 
to  devote  entire  time  to  iiigli  standnni  ani¬ 
mated  comics  for  newspaper  or  syndicate  of¬ 
fering  a  satisfactory  connection.  Address 
■  Animated,”  .M.  SO.";!,  care  Editor  and  Pnh- 
lisher. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Bakesisfieua),  Cal. — J.  Ross  Williams 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Echo 
Publishing  Company.  After  having 
been  an  employee  for  six  years,  Wil¬ 
liams  has  just  assumed  the  title  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  will  be  in  direct 
charge  of  the  business  office,  circulation, 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the 
Morning  Echo.  Mr.  Mason,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  general  manager  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  will  now  be  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  editorial  end  of  the 
paper. 

Carrollton,  La. — C.  A.  Neal  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Conservative  from  I.  L. 
Murphy,  who  has  published  the  paper 
for  fifteen  years. 

State  Center,  la. — The  Enterprise, 
owned  by  the  Merrill  family  for  forty- 
four  years,  has  been  purchased  by  F. 
W.  Beckham  and  Howard  L.  Sunderlin. 
Mr.  Backham  is  head  of  the  Journalism 
School  of  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames. 

Walter  S.  Montgomery  has  purchased 
the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  formerly  proprietor  of  the 
Greenfield  (Ind.)  Republican. 

M.  H.  J.  Steiner  has  purchased  the 
Centerville  (la.)  Journal  from  Currie  & 
Dewey. 

P.  L.  Telford,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamlin  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
has  sold  that  paper  to  Robert  Dennis, 
who  has  assumed  editorial  supervision. 

Atchison,  Kan. — A.  S.  and  E.  Pande- 
reck,  editors  and  part  owners  of  the 
Atchison  Daily  Champion,  have  sold 
their  interest  in  that  paper  to  N.  A.  Sim¬ 
mons  and  W.  C.  Hawk.  Hawk  and  Sim¬ 
mons  already  were  part  owners  of  the 
paper. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
San  Francisco.  —  The  Jitney  Bus 
Union,  of  San  Francisco,  now  has  the 
Jitney  Bus  News  as  its  official  organ. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. — A  New  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  launched  in  Port 
Chester.  It  is  known  as  the  Observer, 
and  while  it  is  a  Port  Chester  paper, 
it  is  printed  and  published  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Stamford,  Conn.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  plant  in  Port  Chester  as  soon 
as  possible. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Medical  Lake,  Wash. — J.  A.  Taylor, 
formerly  of  Reardan,  Wash.,  has  start¬ 
ed  a  weekly  paper  at  this  place,  which 
is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Spokane.  He 
calls  it  the  Mirror. 

Winter  Garden,  Fla. — The  Progress 
is  a  new  weekly  newspaper  here,  with 
F'.  S.  Williams  as  editor  and  publisher. 


Newspaper  Manager 

Tlilrtwn  years  In  three  iswitioiis — clreulatlon,  ad¬ 
vertising  aihl  general  management — seeks  new 
eonneetlon  at  $.1,500.  Lifted  one  paper  from 
$7.S00  annual  loss  to  over  $10,000  annual  profit. 
“One  of  the  lu-st  and  most  eaimhle  newspaix'r 
managi-ra  In  this  eountry”  Is  the  verdict  of  a 
foriiu-r  employer,  if  you  have  a  real  oiH-nlng, 
ask  for  full  Information  about  No.  1780, 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Fernald’s  Kewspaper  Men’s  Exchange) 

Third  National  Bank  Bld|  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
Cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FBES. 


ADVEKTISIXG  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
ex|H*rt  copy  writer  ami  solidtor,  more  than  ten 
xearn  exe<*ntive  exiKrieiue  on  leadinc  Eastern 
hiailiet^,  at  liherty  in  October.  Me<Uum  salary. 
Atlnntic  States  preferre<l.  Wrl^o  Box  C.  o05S, 
care  Lc'.ltor  and  rubUsher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN. — Yonnff  man.  twenty. 
thre<'  yearH’  exiK»rience  in  Hpeclal  advertising 
agency-  Desires  position  in  nowsjwper,  agency 
or  large  concern  whore  ability  is  recogniaed. 
Can  attend  to  all  details  in  an  advertising 
office.  Able  typist,  with  fair  knowledge  of  sten¬ 
ography.  Excellent  recommendations  from  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  Address  M.  3054,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULsATION  MANAGER,  young,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  married,  with  over  seven  years*  circula¬ 
tion  exp(>rience,  Wants  to  get  Into  business  re¬ 
lations  with  live  paiK*r,  preferable  in  Central  or 
Middle  West.  Will  take  position  as  assistant. 
Address  Gerald  B.  Ilerrider,  Box  270,  Ilarris- 
burgh.  III. 

COMI*OSING  ROO^r  FOREMAN  —  Situation 
wanted  as  foreman  of  dally  imper.  Thorough 
printer,  make-up.  executive,  15  years*  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  any  place.  Address  M.  3046,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.— Seven  years  with 
eastern  Republican  daily  of  75.000  circulation. 
Ke(*n  nows  sense  and  wide  range,  from  light 
I«ragraphs  to  iwlltical  leaders.  Highest  iier- 
sonnl  endorsements.  Mention  No.  0005,  Fcr- 
nald’s  Exchange,  Inc..  Springfield.  Mass. 

experienced  newspaperman.— To  a 
tiai>er  requiring  the  jw'rvlees  of  an  Intelligent 
and  experienced  Newsi)a|H*rman,  I  offer  my  ap¬ 
plication.  Can  handle  divisions  of  newspaper 
work,  thoroughly,  coini>etently.  and  can  put  a 
‘‘punch”  In  every  story.  Solicit  interviews. 
Box  M.  30.52,  care  (Editor  and  Publisher. 

EDITOR— ^Experienced  on  teh'graph,  financial, 
city,  or  State,  heads  and  layout.  Feature  and 
editorial  writer.  Flawless  record.  Ten  years  at 
game.  Married.  Absolutely  no  booze  or  tobacco. 
Now  employed  but  dealres  location  in  Central 
States  or  East.  Exceptional  refeixmces.  Ad- 
d^s  M..  .3037,  care  E»litor  and  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER;  Desire 
to  take  manageinent  of  dally  paper  with  view  of 
buying  Interest  if  mutually  satisfactory.  Have 
owneil  and  successfully  managed  two  paiiers.  At 
liberty  October  1,  Address  M.  3043,  care  Editor 
ami  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Am  45  years  old,  was  a  reporter 
15  years,  and  have  been  editor  10  years.  Wish 
to  lf*ave  Metropolitan  field  for  a  city  under 
100.000  population.  M.v  work  will  speak  for 
itself.  Abstain  from  liquor.  Address  R.  3*3, 
care  Editor  and  Piiblfsher. 


EDITOR,  32,  good  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 
experience#!  In  all  departments,  desires  connection 
where  ability  and  hnni  work  will  count:  would 
invest  $1,000  In  publication  having  good  field  for 
development.  Address  M.  3047,  care  E<lltor  and 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN  OR  MAILING  ROOM  CLERK.  Do 
yon  need  a  foreman  nr  mailing  room  clerk  in  your 
mailing  department.  10  years*  experience.  Rea- 
si.T'abb  salarv.  Ago  34,  n.arrled  Address  Box 
M.  .3050,  Care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOfIRAPHER  who  Is  also 
an  pxper!enee<l  cartoonist  and  pen  and  Ink  .ar¬ 
tist  would  like  to  connect  with  live  paper  In  the 
South  or  West.  Salary  reasonable  for  high  class 
man.  Original  versatile  and  full  to  the  brim 
with  ideas  ami  “pep.**  Address  Photo.  Cartoon 
ist.  care  EdltoiNnnd  Publisher. 

NEW.'^PAPER  MAN  26.  S  years*  experience  on 
desk,  desires  position  with  afternoon  paper  as 
managing  editor  In  town  of  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  Prefers  position  to  do  editorial  and  fea¬ 
ture.  Has  travelb‘d  around  the  world.  Spent 
six  months  in  Germany  after  the  war  began. 
Will  come  for  $25  a  week  anywhere.  Address 
“Editor.**  care  Fi<lltor  and  .Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PTtESSMAN.  experlencekl  fore 
m.an  and  pressr#«>m  superintendent,  desires  to 
make  a  change.  15  years  a  foreman.  A  No.  1 
references.  No  drinker,  or  cigarette  smoker, 
absolnhdv  reliable.  Can  assume  charge  of  plant 
and  prod»ice  results.  Have  good  executive  aMl- 
Itv.  Addre.sg  Pressman,  care  E<1Itor  and  Pnl>- 
llsher. 

6T^\T  tfTRD  NFAVSPAPERMAN.’”-^  ETT>eri- 
enced  Newsmpermnn.  at  present  a  corres!)on- 
dont.  dosires  to  locate  perinnnentlv  with  a 
New  York  pais'r.  Can  cover  all  fields  of  news- 
naner  work.  Cnnahle.  energetic,  and  very  tom- 
perate.  Further  dctlls  on  request.  Box  M.  3053, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Young  man.  21,  now  on  dally  In 
Eastern  city  of  .50,000,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  paper  with  chance  for  advancement,  l^nr 
years*  exnerlence.  both  abroad  and  In  XT.  R. 
Feature  and  general  reporting:  also  desk  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Small  salary.  Address  M., 
3636.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Sfir-iKTV  EDITOR  AND  FEATURE  WRI'PER 
would  like  position  on  afternoon  dally.  Ag¬ 
gressive  and  tactful :  understand  nil  phases  of 
reoortorlal  work.  Held  staff  position  on  a  lead¬ 
ing  Wiveonsin  dally  several  years.  High  school 
edDr»ntion  and  eome  trnlnlnc  at  school  of  lonr- 
nnllsm.  Best  References.  Address  Box  M.  3055, 
rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classificaiion,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


ADVKHTISIXG  SOLICITOR— Wanted  n  high 
elasa.  olean  cut,  ndrcrtlaing  solicitor,  who  Is  a 
sniesin.an  and  ropy  writer  and  can  Intelligently 
get  lip  and  present  sehediilea  lo  advertisers.  No 
neviees.  Good  pay  and  ateady  position  to  right 
e-r*".  .IddrcHs  Manager.  Union-Sun,  Ijockport, 


$60,()()0  buys  leading  daily  newspaper 
property  of  a  rapidly  growing  north¬ 
western  city  of  15,000.  Annual  vol¬ 
ume  over  $100,000.  Profit  balance 
over  $14,000.  Well  equipped.  Propo¬ 
sition. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Ne'wspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$20,000  Cash 

Available  as  first  payment  upon 
Middle  West  or  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  newspaper  property. 
This  customer  is  an  experienced 
daily  newspaper  publisher.  Quick 
response  necessary. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 

&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Uagazlne  Propertiee. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


No.  51 6x. 

Only  evening  paper  in  Central 
West  city  of  40,000;  circulation 
over  10,000  (A.  B.  C.) ;  good  adver¬ 
tising;  paper  on  paying  basis  and 
of  good  prestige.  Exceptional  lo¬ 
cation.  Price  $80,000. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Ketespaper  Properties 
LITCHFIFILD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbllnher  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  ol  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres :  Roston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleyeland,  Pittsburgh,  Clncln- 
nall,  Detroit,  St.  Ixiuls,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  addeil  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
ami  ncwspajicr  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  a.iyertlsing  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chas. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pabliaher  page  contain.. 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  umler  proper  classlflca- 
tlon  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  Fur  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eigbt-llne  advertisement 
wilt  be  published  two  times  FRER. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  do 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pabliaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  snd  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  tbe  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building. 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  tbe  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’a  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fiftb  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  comer,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  EMwards,  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  410  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenis,  fill  Fonr 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner's  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Pott  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Cfiiae.  Levy  Olrc.  Oo.,  S7  N.  Fifth  Avenoe. 

Cleveland — Schroodor’i  News  Store,  Snperioi 
Street,  oppoelte  Poet  Office;  Solomon  News  Oe., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Bolomea  Newn  Oe.,  W  Lnned  St.,  W 

■m  rrerndM— *.  J.  SUwell  Oe.,  T4S  lUrhffi 
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SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fiaher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Paula  Row,  Now  York 


Successful 

Men  in  cvenr  walk  of  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading;  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC. 

10S>1 10  SovoBth  Ave.  Now  York  City 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  ofHce. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  ana  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Mfarren  St  >  New  York  City 
Establiihtd  a  garter  oj  a  Century. 


PRINT  MANUFACTURERS 
&  FEDERAL  COMMISSION 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 
publishers  without  contracts  would  be 
no  better  off  than  before. 

Commissioner  Hurley  stated  that  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  give  any 
assistance  it  could  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  of  cooperation,  and 
steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  The  executive  committee  is 
favorably  disposed  towards  this  plan, 
and  states  in  its  letter  that  it  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  responsible  publishers  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

At  the  invitation  of  G.  P.  Steele,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  News  Print  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  attended 
a  meeting  in  New  York  city  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Association 
held  on  Thursday,  September  14.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  Commission  on  Au¬ 
gust  29  to  devise  some  means  to  protect 
the  smaller  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  country,  who  do  not  have  contracts 
and  are  dependent  upon  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  supplies. 

COMMISSION  BLAMES  JOBBERS. 

In  opening  the  meeting.  Commission¬ 
er  Hurley  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

"To  the  executive  committee  of  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers'  Association; 

“In  behalf  of  the  Commission  I  desire 
to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  which 
your  As.sociation  has  given  us  in  this 
Investigation.  We  especially  appreciate 
your  willingne.ss  to  consider  the  mea¬ 
sures  recently  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  protection  of  the  small¬ 
er  publishers,  as  evidenced  by  this  meet¬ 
ing  to-day.  I  cannot  impress  upon  you 
too  strongly  the  critical  situation  now 
confronting  these  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies  which  have  built  up  a  circulation 
of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  basis  of  an  outlay  for 
paper  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  and 
who  are  now  obliged  to  pay  in  many 
cases  more  than  6  cents. 

"In  fairne.ss  I  should  say  that  such 
unreasonable  and  burdensome  prices  are 
usually  for  sales  through  jobbers  who 
in  .some  instances  appear  to  be  making 
excessive  profits.  According  to  reports 
recently  received,  the  salesmen  of  one 
such  house  have  Vieen  urging  publishers 
to  buy  at  5  %  cents,  telling  them  that  the 
price  will  soon  be  7  cents  and  possibly 
10  cents  per  pound. 

"You  may  say  that  this  is  none  of  your 
concern,  that  you  are  not  a  party  to 
such  transactions  and  have  no  respon- 
.sibilities  in  the  matter.  But  is  not  that 
a  narrow  and  selfish  view  to  take?  It  Is 
to  your  interest  as  well  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  be  prevented  from  sus¬ 
pending  publication  on  account  of  paper 
shortage  or  prohibitive  price.  The  Com¬ 
mission  feels  that  your  Association 
through  cooperative  action  can  do  much 
to  bring  this  about  by  putting  a  paper 
supply  into  the  open  market.  It  has 
no  power  or  desire  to  compel  such  ac¬ 
tion,  but  feels  that  it  has  a  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  it  by  Congress  to  use  Its 
good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  publishers 
w'ho  do  not  have  contracts  and  are 
therefore  dependent  upon  the  market. 

WHT  HIGH  PRICES  PREVAIL. 

“The  reason  why  such  high  prices  can 
be  charged  is  simply  that  the  unpro¬ 
tected  publisher  has  but  one  source  of 
supply  and  that  is  sometimes  uncertain. 
No  one  but  the  mill  or  dealer  whom  he 
has  been  patronizing  will  sell  him  a 


pound  of  paper.  This  being  the  case, 
it  ocurs  to  me  that  to  remedy  the  sit¬ 
uation  it  is  necessary  for  a  number  of 
the  larger  companies  in  your  Associa¬ 
tion  to  create  reserve  stocks  of  paper 
which  will  be  offered  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  to  publishers  needing  help  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  It  would  not  require  a 
very  large  stock  to  control  the  situation. 
The  mere  public  announcement  that 
such  action  has  been  taken  would  tend 
to  dissipate  the  fears  of  publishers  and 
materially  help  to  keep  prices  within 
reasonable  limits. 

"The  important  question  is  how  can 
the  companies  which  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  this  work  pro¬ 
cure  a  sufficient  reserve  stock  of  paper 
to  make  the  plan  effective?  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  already  made  two  sugges¬ 
tions  to  this  end:  (1)  Working  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mills  each  alternate  Sunday  or 
for  an  extra  shift  each  Sunday,  if  this 
can  be  done;  and  (2)  changing  machines 
temporarily  from  other  grades  to  news 
print,  which  involves  the  question  of 
relative  profits  of  different  grades  of 
paper.  A  third  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  a  member  of  your  committee 
in  a  letter  to  the  Commission,  namely, 
that  such  manufacturers  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  publishers  supplied  by  them 
under  contract  make  a  pro  rata  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  output  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  surplus  quantity  to  use  as  a  re- 
.serve. 

"I  hope  that  these  various  propositions 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  this 
meeting  and  that  some  plan  will  be 
adopted  which  will  effectively  meet  the 
situation.” 


PRESIDENT  HILL’S  NEW 
ADVERTISING  POLICIES 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

brands  of  cigarettes,  for  instance,  with¬ 
out  soft-pedalling  or  pussy-footing  on 
any  brand,  in  an  effort  to  protect  one 
of  his  other  brands. 

“The  opposite  policy,  while  it  might 
be  the  common  thought,  would  mean 
the  death  of  many  of  the  brands,  and 
a  lack  of  aggressive  promotion  for  any 
of  them,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hil^,  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  success  of  this 
great  corporation. 

“There  are  perhaps  more  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  in  the  ‘general’  adver¬ 
tising  lyhlch  Mr.  Hill  condemns  than 
-in  any  other  wasteful  promotion  or 
manufacturing  method  in  America. 

“It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
half  of  the  money  spent  on  general 
advertising  was  waste,  because  specific 
advertising  not  only  vastly  increases 
the  intensive  selling  quality  by  bring¬ 
ing  Immediate  and  direct  sales,  but  it 
also  gives  full  and  complete  general 
advertising  as  a  by-product,  without 
cost  whatsoever. 

“In  conducting  a  number  of  aggres¬ 
sive  campaigns  for  different  products, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  not 
only  stimulates  the  sales  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  promotes  enormously  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  is  manufactured  by 
them.” 

FROM  CHAS.  CAPEHART,  NEW  YORK. 

“I  have  read  with  great  interest  Thb 
Editor  and  Publisher’s  interview  with 
Mr.  Percival  S.  Hill,  president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  in  which 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  dividing  up  his 
tobacco  accounts  with  different  agen¬ 
cies. 

“Mr.  HIU  is  right  in  wanting  a  diver¬ 


sified  line  of  advertising  copy,  jjg 
wants  an  individual  engine  attached  to 
each  brand  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  his  company  manufactures,  but 
wants  each  engine  to  pull  a  larger  load 
and  go  faster  than  any  other  engine  in 
the  American  Tobacco  Company's  ad¬ 
vertising  race — but  does  Mr.  Hill  pro- 
duce  an  entirely  different  quality  of 
tobacco  for  each  and  every  brand  he 
manufactures? 

“If  any  concern  in  the  world  was  ever 
the  shrine  of  advertising  men,  eopy- 
writers,  and  illustrators,  it  has  been 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  where 
many  have  been  called,  but  few  of  us 
chosen. 

“So  far  as  advertising  agency  com¬ 
petition  goes,  I  can  say  that,  in  my 
judgment  and  experience,  no  one 
agency  has  a  cinch  on  any  account, 
and  whether  Mr.  Hill  is  tied  up  to  one 
or  a  hundred  agencies,  he  will  have  all 
the  diversified  ideas  thrown  at  him  by 
the  rest  of  the  agencies,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Whether  Mr.  Hill 
accepts  the  best  and  most  powerful  of 
these  selling  forces  is  yet  a  question.” 

FROM  FRANK  SEAMAN,  NEW  YORK. 

“For  our  part,  we  do  not  recall  that 
the  American  Tobacco  Company's  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  characterized  by  the  ’sameness’ 
in  copy  for  different  brands,  which  Mr. 
Hill  refers  to. 

"We  differ  with  Mr.  Hill’s  contention 
that  ‘sameness’  must  result  from  using 
only  one  agency.  For  years  we  have 
been  handling  all  the  advertising  of 
Liggett  &  Myers’s  many  brands  of 
cigarettes.  No  one,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  ever  Intimated  that  our  copy  for 
one  of  these  cigarettes  bore  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  that  for  any 
other  Liggett  &  Myers  cigarette.  In 
fact,  we  regard  this  as  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  rules  of  our  work — each  cigar¬ 
ette  must  have  its  own  separate,  basic 
copy  story,  and  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens  the  marked  identity  of  this  ‘basic’ 
must  be  preserved-. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  any  one  say 
there  was  anything  in  common  between 
our  copy  for  Fatima,  for  Instance,  and 
that  for  Piedmont,  or  for  Chesterfield, 
Perfections,  Richmond  Straight  Cuts, 
or  any  of  the  other  many  Liggett  & 
Myers  brands? 

“A  fault  with  Mr.  Hill’s  new  policy 
is  that  this  wild  scramble  for  ideas 
among  a  whole  lot  of  competing 
agents  is  bound  to  put  a  fictitious  pre¬ 
mium  on  so-called  ‘originality.’  It  is 
bound  to  produce  ideas  that  are  so 
‘new’  and  ‘fresh’  and  ‘clever’  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sound  and  based  on  deep 
study  of  the  conditions,  they  are  quite 
likely  to  be  superficial  and  erratic.  Such 
idea.s,  or  ‘stunts’  attract  attention,  it  is 
true,  but  they  do  not  build  up  a  per¬ 
manent  asset  of  salesmanship  for  the 
goods. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hill’s 
policy  of  splitting  up  an  account  be¬ 
tween  a  number  of  agents  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  advertisers.  As  long  as 
an  agent  has  his  client’s  full  confidence 
and  is  giving  thoroughly  satisfactory 
service,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  ac¬ 
count  split  up  and  passed  around 
among  his  competitors.  The  chief 
objection  to  such  a  policy  would  be  that 
in  working  with  a  number  of  agents, 
a  client  could  not  possibly  get  into  the 
close,  confidential  relationship  that  re¬ 
sults  from  working  with  one  good 
agent.  It  is  this  strong,  close  confi¬ 
dence,  more  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor,  which  leads  to  the  best  type  of 
thorough  service.” 

(To  he  Continued  Next  Week.) 


GEOGRAPHICALLY,  Ohio  is  the  FIRST  open 
door  to  ,the  Aliddle  West.  Mineral  wealth, 
energy-producing  water  falls,  broad,  fertile  agricultural 

fields,  varied  uplands,  a  gently  blended  topography,  constant  rivers 
and  a  range  of  climate  make  of  OHIO  a  state  that  is  FIRST  in  self- 
assertiveness.  Her  tide  of  power  and  prosperity  is  yet  in  the  young  flood. 


A  Little  of  Ohio’s  Yearly  Pin  Money 


From  Her  Pig  Iron  She  Gets 
From  Her  Clay  Works  She  Gets 
From  Her  Coal  She  Gets 
From  Her  Oil  Wells  She  Gets 


$100,000,000 

37,000,000 

20,000,000 

13,000,000 


In  June,  1915,  there  was  in  the  State’s  Savings  Banks 

$62,603,425.98 

being  $543.24  to  each  of  the  115,241  depositors 


OHIO  has  12,339  public  elementary  schools  and  25,833 
teachers. 

For  superior  instruction,  the  state  has  40  Universities 
and  Colleges. 

These  institutions,  their  instructors  and  attendants 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  every  year. 

They  are  influenced  largely  by  the  advertisements  in 
their  HOME  Newspapers. 

Thus  these  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  form  a  deliberate 
expression  of  confidence  with  their  daily  circulation  of 
1,246,388. 

On  about  everything  that  appeals  to  those  who  buy  what 
you  sell,  they  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  advertising 
mediums, 

SHREWD  ADVERTISERS  WHO  HAVE  USED 
THESE  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  SO  DECIDED. 

Consequently,  OHIO  NEWSPAPERS  SCORE  FIRST 
IN  GETTING  OHIO  BUSINESS. 


AN  EFFICIENT  LIST  OF  OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS 
IVet  I'aial 

Cirfiilatloii,  l.iaeH. 


Akroa  Ileafon-Juiiraal 


(K) 

24.837 

.03.1 

.0.3.1 

Canton  N'ewa  (R  &  S) 

12,478 

.0214 

.021 

Ctalllieotbe  Seiuto 

tiazette  (Rl 

2,310 

.00.17 

.005: 

Cbillieothe  Newa 

Advertiaer  (PJ) 

2,440 

.<M>85 

,007; 

Cineinnatt  Coninierelal 

Tribune  (  M  ) 

tOO,723 

.11 

.Oft 

Cineinnatl  Coniinereial 

'I'rlbnne  (S) 

t20,.330 

.14 

.12 

Cineinnatl  Rnqnlrer 

IM  &  S>  5e. 

53,000 

,14 

.12 

Cleveland  I.ender  tS) 

*100,.1»3l 

.17 

.1.1 

Cleveland  Newa  (R) 

*112,888  [■ 

.18 

.10 

Combination  I,.  &  N. 

210,481  J 

.30 

.20 

Cleveland  I.eader  (M) 

*70,5.10-1 

.15 

.1.3 

Cleveland  News  (P3) 

*112.888  ^ 

.18 

.10 

Combination  I..  &  N. 

180,438  J 

.27 

.2.3 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

1 .11 1 

131,4.30 

.18 

.lO 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S)  174, 8«7  .21  .1ft 

ColanihiiH  DlKpateh(R)  7.%, 077  .lO  .Oft 
ColuinbUN  UlM|>ateh  (S>  71,.s:t2  .lO  .Oft 
Dayton  Herald  (R)  **22,114  .0.1  .OU.I 

Dayton  Journal  <.MS)**22,4:tO  .05  .035 

“Combination  (91&R>,  ttc.  per  line, 
miyton  Jonriinl  (S)  22,000  ,07  .045 

Dayton  Kewa  |R)  32,014  .045  .045 

Dayton  IVewH  4S)  1K,443  .03  .03 

Rant  l.lverpool 

Tribune  (M|  *.1,000  .0115  .01 

Findlay  Kepnbilean  (M)  .1,400  .0003  .0003 

I.lnia  Aewa  (R)  »,.322  .02  .01.17 

llanafleld  Newn  (R)  7,031  .OlO  .Olft 

>larlon  Daily  Star  (R)  7,ONO  .0120  .0120 

Newark  Anierlean- 

Trlbiine  (R>  n,.10O  .OOH.1  .OOS.1 

Plqna  Daily  Call  (R)  4,110  .0072  .0072 

PortMinauth  Dally 

Tinien  <R)  H,.377  .01.1  .01.1 

SandiiHky  KeKiMter  (M)  4,721  .0003  .0003 

SpriiiKlield  Newa 

(R  &  SI  12.224  .02  .02 

Steubenville  GaaetteCR)  3,570  .0143  .0071 

Toledo  made  4R>  *.10,1^2  .11  .OO 

YoniiKatown  TeleKrnni 

(K)  *1.1,72.S  .03  .03 

A'oniiKatown  V'lndleator 

IP'.  I  18,014  .03  .03 

Yonnaatown  Vindientor 

(SI  1.1.0.34  .03  .03 

Zaneavllle  Slanal  |R)  tlO.IHMI  .02  .02 

Znneavllle  Tlniea- 

Reeorder  (M)  *1.1,281  .02.1  .02.1 


Totala.  1.240,388  2.1870  1.8274 
tPnbllaliera’  atnteinent. 

*  %.  R.  C.  atateinent 
Other  ratlnaa,  April,  1010. 


National  Advertisers  and  Advertising-  Agents  wishing  detailed  information  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distribution 
facilities  in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The  Editor  Sc.  Publisher,  New  York  City. 


Dry  Goods  Advertising 

Points  the  Logical  Way  to  Foreign  Advertisers 
Desirous  of  Increasing  Sales  in  New  York 


The  Globe  Leads  in  Gains  and  Stands  Second  in  Volume 


(From  Figures  Compiled  by  The  Evening  Post) 

January  1  to  August  31  (Eight  Months)  Each  Year 


Globe 

1916 

1,622,186 

1915 

1,361,356 

1914 

1,274,310 

Gain  1916 
Over  1914 

347,846 

Loss  1916 
to  1914 

Journal  . 

1,835,929 

2,493,621 

3,359,941 

•  •  •  • 

1,524,012 

World  . 

1,440,484 

1,946,437 

2,827,960 

•  •  •  • 

1,387,476 

Mail  .  . 

1,377,921 

1,360,676 

1,562,410 

•  •  •  • 

184,489 

Sun  .  . 

1,417,995 

1,446,860 

1,396,655 

21,340 

•  •  •  •  • 

Telegram 

596,593 

885,233 

905,924 

•  •  •  • 

309,331 

Post  .  . 

534,224 

529,505 

565,365 

•  •  •  • 

31,141 

In  three  years  The  Globe  has  moved  up  from  fifth  place  to  second,  and  for  the  month  of 
August,  1916,  led  all  competitors  in  this  class  of  business. 


Now  Over 
200,000 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


The  New  York  Globe 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc, 

Special  Representatives 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg; 


TUe  Nation  Press,  lue.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


